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INTRODUCTION. 


| LONDON tranflation of an original work in 
| French, by the Abbe Raynal, which treats of the 


Revolution of North-America, having been re- 
printed in Philadelphia and other parts of the continent, 
and as the diſtance at which the Abbe is placed from the 
American theatre of war and politics, has occafioned him 
to miſtake ſeveral facts, or, miſconceive the cauſes or prin- 
eiples by which they were produced; the following traft, 


therefore, is publiſhed with a view to rectify them, and 


vent even accidental errors intermixing with hiſtory, 
ander the ſanction of time and ſilence. | 


Tun editor of the London edition has entitled it, 
« The Revolution of America, by the AE Ravnar,” 
and the American printers have followed the example. 
But I have underfiocd, and I believe my ir forma tion juſt, 
that the piece, which is more properly r-fl- ions on the 
revolution, was unfairly purloined from the printer 
which the Abbe employed, or from the manuſcript copy, 
and is only part of a larger work then in the preſs, or 


preparing for it. The perſon who procured it appears 


to have been an Engliſhman, and though in an adver- 


tiſement prefixt to the London edition, he has endea- 
youred to gleſq over the embezzlement with profefions 


: . 


of patriotiſm, and to ſoften it with high encomiums on 
the author, yet the action, in any view, in which it can 
| be placed, is illiberal and uopardonable,” 


« Ty the courſe of his travels,” ſays he, „the tranſ- 
4% lator happily ſucceeded in obtaining a copy of this 
©& exquiſite livtle piece, which has not yet made its appear- 
% ance from any preſs. He publiſkes a French edition, 
« in favor of thoſe who will feel its eloquent reaſoning 
% more forcibly in # Faw” | language, at the ſame! time 
et with the following tranſlation of it: in which He has 
% been defirons, perhaps in vain, that all the warmth, 
© the grace, the ſtrength, the dignity of the original, 
© ſhould not be loſt. And he flatters himſelf, that the 
e indulgenee of the illuſtrious hiſtorian will not be want · 
* ing to a man, Who, of his own motion, has taken the 
& liberty to give this compoſtion to the public, ogly 
&' from a irong perfuaſion, that its momentous argy- 
4% ment will be uſe ful, in 4 critical .conjungure, tat 
% country which he loves with . hat can. be ez; 
« ceeded only by the nobler flame, er jo the 
| & boſom of the philanthropic author, for the freedom 

„% and happineſs of all the countries upon earth,” 


13 „ 3 4 Zern oth; an I 
- Turs- 8 of ſettin off, diſhonorable 2d | 
may paſs for patriotiſm and ſound. principles. wich thof 
who do not enter into its demerits, and whoſe intereR i 
not injured nor their happineſs affected thereby. But it 
is more than probable,” notwithRRanding the. declagations 
it contains, that the copy was obtained for the ſake af 
profiting by the ſale of--a new and popular work, and 
that the profeſſions are but a garb to the frau. 
25 02 egen 2760 i any 253i9.; 13 we 
- Tr ay with propriety he cemarked, that id all enun · 
tries where literature is protected. and it neyer can flou- 
rich where it is not, the works of an author are his legal 
pro ad to treat letters in apy other. light than 
this, is to baniſh them from the conntry or firangle thera 
in the birth. The embezzlement from the Abbe Rayoal, 
was; it is true,. committed by one, country. 1975 9 
and therefore ſhows no defeR in the laws of either. oo 
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it is nevertheleſs a breach of civil manners and literary 
juſtice 3 neither can it be any apology, that becauſe the, 
countries ure at war, literature ſhall be entitled to depre> 
dation en | \ {49s 5 


7 12 23833 he © 17 f j 
Bur the foreſtalling the Abbe's publication by London 
editions, both in French aud Engliſh, and; thereby nog 
only defranding-him and throwing an expeuſive publiea- 
tion on his Hunde by anticipating the fale, are only the 
ſmaller injuries which ſuch conduct may occaſion. A 
man's opinions; whether written or in bt, are his 
own. util he pleaſes to pübliſtr them bimſeſf; und it is 
addiug eruelty to injuſtiee, to make him the author of 
what future refleQion, or better information, might oc- 
enſion him to ſuppreſs or amend,” There are declarations 
nud ſentiments in he Abbe's piece, which, for my own 
part, I did not expect to find. and ſuch as bimfell, on a 
reviſal, might have ſeen occaſion to change; but the an; 
ticipated piraey effectually prevented him the opportuni- 
ty, and pretipitated him into diſiculties, which, had it 
Sean. for ſueh on generous fraud, might noi have hap+ 
2 {4 . 2. Ge ntl 2d 
Tus mode of making an author appear before his 
time, will appear fill more uogenerous, when we conk- 
der how exceedingly few men — are in any | 
*. 


'® The flat, of literature in America muff one day become 
# ſubjef? of legiſlative confidiration. Hitherto it bath been 
4 difntereftad - volunteer in the ſervicd. of the revolut 
and no nas thought of profitt : but when peace foall g 
time and opportunity for flach, the country will deprive it 
Jelf of the honor and fervice of letters and the improvement 
of ſcience, unlef: ſuſicient laws arr made to prevent depro+ 
dation, on literary property. —1t is well worth remtartiag, 
that Ruffa, de but a few years age, was [carecly knows 
in Ewrope, owns a large are of hrr preſent greatneſs 10 
the cleſe tention ſhe has paid, and the wiſe encouragement 
ſs has given, ts every branch of ſcience and learning ; 
and we bave aloft the Jams inflence in France, in the 
reign of Lewis the X. N 


8 


| 1 1 
who can at once, and without the aid of reflection and 


reviſal, combine warm paſſions with a cool temper, and 
the full expanſion of imagination with the natural and 


nectſſary gravity of judgment, fo as to be rightly balan- 


ced within themſelves, and to make a reader feel, fancy, 


and underſtand juſtly at the ſame time. To call three 
powers of the mind into action at once, in a manner 
that neither ſhall interrupt, and that each ſhall aid and 
vigorate the other, is a talent very rarely poſſeſſed. * 


Ir often happens that the weight of ao argument is 
loft by the wit of ſetting it off; or the judgment diſor- 
dered by an intemperate irritation of the paſſions : yet 
a certain degree of animation mufi be feſt by the writer, 
and raiſed ia the reader, in order to intereſt the atten- 
tion; and a ſufficient ſcope given to the imagination, te 


enable it to create in the mind a fight of the perſons, 


charaQers and circumſtances of the ſubje& ; for without 
theſe the judgment will feel little or- no excitement to 
office, and its determinations will be cold, fluggiſh, and 
imperfet, But if either or both of the two former are 
raiſed too high, or heated too much, the judgment will 
be joſiled from its ſeat, and the whole matter, however 
important in itſelf, will diminiſh into a pantomime of the 
mind, in which we create images that promote no other 
purpoſe than amuſement, + _ e 


Tun Abbe's writings bear evident marks of that ex- 


ten ſion and rapidneſs o thinking and quickaeſs of ſenfa- 


tion, which of all others require revifal, and the more 
particularly ſo, when applied to the living charafters of 
nations or individuals in a ſtate of war. The leaſt miſe 
ſo formation or miſconception leads to ſome wrong con- 
elofion, and an error believed becomes the progenitor ef 
ters —And as the Abbe has ſuffered ſome inconvenien- 
ties in France by miſftating certain circumſtances of the 
war, and the characters of the parties therein, it becomes 
ſome apology for him that thoſe errors were precipitated 
into the world by the avarice of an upgenerous enemy. 


LETTER 
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«EEE: 
ADDRESSED To THE | 
ABBE RAYNAL _ 


ON THE 


Affairs of North-America. 


O an zuthor of ſuch diſtinguiſhed reputation 
as the Abbe Raynal, it might very well be- 
come me to apologize for the preſeat under- 

taking; but as e be right is the firſt wiſh of 
philoſophy, and the principle of hiſtory, 


| he will, I preſume, accept from me a declaration of my 


motives, which are thoſe of doing juſtice, in preference to 
any complimental apolegy I might otherwiſe make. — 


The Abbe, in the courſe of his work, has, in Come inſtan · 


ces, extolled without a reaſon, and wounded without a 
cauſe. He has given fame where it was not deſerved, 
and withheld it where it was juſtly due; and appears to 
be ſo frequently in and out of temper with his ſubj ect: 
and parties, that few or none of them are decicively and 
uaiformly marked. 


Ir is yet toe ſoon to write the hiflory of the revolu- 
tion, and whoever attempts it precipitately, will una · 
voidably 


Ea TY a 


© bite no object dear to nations, had there deen 
„ ſport of ridicule. Atbitrary power had not there t 
- it apy inhabitant from the arms of his family and bis 
friends, to drag him to a dreary dungeon. Public 
order had, not been there inverted, The principles 


the maxims of goveroment had there 
« the ſame, "The whole queſtion was reduced to the 
n kgowing. whetber the mether country had, or had not, 


1 getic eauſes of 
. America, 
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voidably miſtake charafers and tircuyrefhnnans, vnd ia 
valve hifelf..jn.exror, and difficulty... peer 


are ſeldom underfiood rightly at firſt bg 
Abbe is wrong even in the foundation of his work; that 
is, he has mifconceived and mjflated the cauſes, which 
produced the rupture between England a“ d, her then 
eolonies, and which led on, Rep by lep, unftudied and 
uncontrived on the. part of America, to a revolution, 
which has engaged the aiteqiion, aud affected the iute · 
res, of Europe. | 


| To prove , Kifhall bring forward a paſſage, 
though Weed ps the latter part - 


which, 
Abbe's 


work, is more intimately connected with the beginving z 


and in which, ſpeaking of the original cauſe of the diſpute, 
de declares himſelf 5a ine fol lo xing manner. 


„Non,“ ſays he, ** of thoſe energetic cauſes, which. 
© have produced ſo many revoluzjons upon the lobe, 
iches refipjon nor 


© ;exifted in North America. Ne 


- 


a6 


4% had been outraged. The blood of martyrs or patri- 


% ots had not there fireamed from ſcaffolds, Morals 
„ had not there been inſulted. Manners, cuſtoms, ha- 


8 


« of adminiſtration had not been N there 3 ad 


« a right to lay, diteQly or indire&ly, a flight tax upon 


the colonies,” 


On this extraordinary paſſage, it may bot be improper, © 
in general terms, to e can feel like thoſe 


who ſuffer ; and that for a man to be-a competant judge 


of the provocative, or, as the Abbe fliles them, the ener- 
the revolution, be muff Have refided in 


- " * 
\ 


ut he 


ways remained - 


/ 


191 


Tix Abbe in ſaying that the ſeveral particulars he has 
enn-nerated, did not exiſt in America, and negleQing to 
Point out the particular peri-d, in which he means 
ey did not exiſt, reduces thereby his declaration to & 
nullity. by taking away all meaning from the paſſage. 


Trxr did not exift iv 1763. and they all exiſted beforg 
776; conſequently as there was a time when th-y did 
fot, and another, when they did exift, the time when con- 

totes the efſence of the”f+&, and not to give it, is to 
withhold the only evidence, which proves the declaration 

ight or wrong, and on which it muſt fland or fall. But 
the declaration. as it now appears, unaceompatzed by 
time, bas an effect in holding out to the world, that therg 
was no real cauſe for the revolution, bee uſe it denies the 
exiſtence of all (hoſe cauſes, which are ſuppoſed to be juſ- 
tifiable and which the Abbe Riiles energetic, | 


I conti myſelf excecditigly at « loſs to flad out the 


time to which the Abbe alludes ; becauſe; in another par 


of the work, in ſpeaking of the Gamp act which'was pe- 
ſed in 1764. he files it, An #/urpation of the Americans 
wioft precious and ſacred rights,” Conſequently he berg 
admi's the moſt energetic of all cauſes, that is, @n ard wp 
tien of thiir moſt pricion; and ſacred righis, to have existed 
in America twelve years before the declaration of inde- 
; — and ten years before the breaking out of hoſti- 

ries. — The titae, therefore, in which" the paragr-ph'is 
true, muſt be antecedent to the ſtamp aQ, but as at that 
time there was no revolution nor avy idea of one, it con- 
ſequently applies without a meaning ; and as it cannot, on 
theAbbe's own principle, be applied to avy time ter the 
amp ac, it is therefore a wandering ſolitary paragraph 
connected with nothing und at variance with every thicg. 

Tax fiamp act, it is true, was repealed in two years 
after it was paſſed, but it 9 followed by 
one of 9 more miſchievous tnagnitode, I mean the 


8 Ac, which aſerted the right, as it was ſtiled. 
of the Britiſh Parliament, % bind America is all caſet 
wheifernt,” * 2 | 


* I» 


—T— — — 


* 2 
—— 9 
— 
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. Iv ther the flamp act was an uſurpation of the Ameri- 


cans moſt precious and ſacred rights, the declaraiory ad 
lei: them no right at all; and eon ained the ful! grown - 


ſeedt of the moſt deſpotie government ever exerciſed in the 


world, It placed America not only in the loweſt, but in 
the baſefi Rate of v-iT.lage ; beeauſe it demanded an un - 
conditional ſubmiſſon ia every thing, or as the aft ex- 
preſſes it, in all caſes whatſoever : And what renders this 
ak the more offenſive, is, that it appears to have been 
p ſſed at an a& of mercy ; truly then may it be faid, chat 
the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. FO 


land, 
e old 


of 


Art the original charters frota the Crown of Ro 
under the faith of which, the adventurers from 4 
world ſettled ia the new, were by this a& diſplaced fro 
their fa: dations ; becauſe, coutrary to the nature 
thera, which was that of a compact they were now made 
ſubj & to repeal or altevation at the meer will of one party 
only. The whole condition ot America was thus put 
inte the hands of the Parliament or the Miniſtry without 
leaving to her the leaſt right in any caſe whatſoever, , 


Tutti is no defpotiſm to which this iniquitous law 
did not extend; and tho' it might have been convenient 
in the execution of iz, to have conſulted manners and ha- 
bits, the principle of the «& made all tyranny legal. It 
Hopt nowhere It went to every thing. It, took in with 
it the whole life of a man, or if I may fo expreſs it, an 
eternity cf circumfiarces. It is the nature of law to re- 
guire obedience, bm this demanded ſervitude; and the 
condition of an. \merican. under the operation of it, was 
not that of a ſubj -& burav.fſal, Tyranny bas often 
been eftablifhed wvirhout law and ſometimes againft it, but 
the biftory of Mar kind does not produce another inftance, 
in which it has been eflab iſhed by Taw, It is an eudaci- 
eus outrage upon civil government, and cannot be too 


much expoſed, in order to be ſufficiently deteſted, , 


Nerat could it be aid after this, that the legilla- 
ture of chat conntry any longer made laws for this but 
that it gave out tommands; for wherein differed = 


Tun 1 


f Parliament eonbrudted on this principle, and operating 
n this manner, over an unrepreſented people, from the 


prders of a military eftabliſhment, * | 


; 4 4 
* Tus Parliament of England, with reſpect to Ameriea, 
was not ſeptennial bu: perpernal.. It appeared to the lat - 
ter a body alw yt in beicg. Its election or its expiration 
were to her the ſame as it its members ſucceeded by inhe- 
it ince, or went out by death, or lived fot ever, or were 
appointed to it as a matter of office. I herefore for the 
people of England to have any juſt conception of the mind 
of r this ex raordinary act, they mut 
ſuppoſe all election and expiratien in that country to 
ceaſe for ever, and the preſent parliament, its heirs, &c. 
to be perpetual; in this caſe, I aſk, what would the mv 
clamorous of them think were an ad to be p. d, deela- 
ring the right of /ach « parliament to bind theme in all ca- 
| ſex whatſoever ? For this word whatſoever would_ go 28 
eff:Qually to their Magus Charta, Bill of Rights, Trial 
by Faris, c. as it went to the charters and forms of go- 
yerment in Amerie, © * 


I aw perſuaded, that the Gentleman to whom I addreſi 
theſe remarks will not, after the paſſing this ad, ſay, 
« That the principles ot adminiſtration. had not been 
« changed in America, and that the maxims of govern- 
« meat had there been a/wsy; the ſame,” Por here is, 

priveiple, a total overthrow of the whole; ard not n' 

bverſion only, but an annihilation of the foundation of 
liberty, and abſolute domination eftabliſhed in its lead. - 


Tus Abbe likewiſe ſtates the caſe exceedingly wrong 
and i juricuſly, when he ſays, © that the whole qu:ftion 
% was reduced to the knowing whether the mother coun- 
* try had, or had not, = right to lay, directly, or in- 
% direQ'y. a fight tax upon the colovies ”'— This was 
met the whole of the queſtion ; neither was the guantity 
of the tax the object either to the Minifliry or to theAme- 
ricans. It was the principle; of which the tex m2de but 
a part, and the quiifity & N leſs, that formed the ground 
en which America oppoſed. — | 
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Tux tax on tea; which is the tax here alluded to, way 
neirber mor: or leſs than an experiment to eſtabliſh the 
pr=Qice of the declaratory law upon; modelled into the + 
m--re faſhionable phraſe of the univerſal ſupremacy of 
Parliament, For until this time the declaratory law had 
Iain dormant, and the framers of it had contented them · 


ſelves with barely declaring an opinion. 


Turo the whole queſtion with America, in the 
openiug ef tbe difpute, was, ſhall we be bound in all ea» 
* wha ſoever by theBritiſh Parliament, or ſhall we not ?, 
For ſubmiſſion t the tea or tax act implied an acknovledg · 
ment cf the declaratory act, or, in other words, of t 
wn 7 ſegremasy of Parliament, which, as they never 

tended to do, it was neceſſary they ſhould ls it, ia 
iu fack Rage of ex:cution. 9 1 * | * * 


Ir is probable, the Abbe has hren led into this miſtahe 
by peruſing detached pi ces in (ome of the American news- 
papers ; for in a cafe, where all were intereſted, every 
one had a right to give his opinion; and there were ma- 
ny, who with the beſt intentions, did not ebuſe the beſt, 


nor indeed the true ground, to defend their cauſe upon. 


Fhey felt themſelves right by a general impplſe, without 
Fan vallyes, fnd acconge the pore, 


| T ans ſomewhat unwilling to examine tao minntely into 
the whole of this extraordinary 'paſſage of the Abbe, leſt. 
I fk vid appear to treat it with ſeverity ; otherwiſe I 
could ſhow that not a fingle declaration is joe Sennded : 

For inflatice, the reviving an obſolete ad of the reign of 
Henry the eighth, and fitting it to the Americans by. au- 
thoricy of which-they were to be ſeized and brought from 
America to England, and there impriſoned and tried for 

any ſappoſed ofFencer, was, in the work ſenſe of the word, 
to tear them, by the arbitrary power of Parliament, from. 
the arms of their ſamilits and friends. and drag them. not 
only to dreary but diſtant dungeons, Yet thizza@ was con» 
trived ſome years before the breaking out of hoſtilities. 

Ad again, though: the blood of martyrs. and - patriots 
had not ſireamed on the ſcaffolda, it xeamedin Oy 


* 
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tu 


of the inbo bi of Boſton, by the Bri» 
fi ey in the year — oy 


Har the Abbe ſaid that the cauſ:s which produced the 
revolution inAmerica were originally d ferent fram thoſe 
hich produced reyaltutions id other parts of the — 
e had been right. Here the value and qualicy of liberty, 
the nature of government, and the digoity of man, were 
known and naderfiocd, and the attachment of the Ame- 
ricans to theſe principles produced the revolution as 
natural and almoſt vnavoidable conſe quer ce. They wr 
do particular family to fet up or pull dowa. c 
rſonality was incorporated with their cauſe, They 
Darted even handed with each other, and went bo fate 
into the ſeveral Rages ef it, than they were driven by the 
aore'enting and imperioys condu of Britain, Nay, in 
the laſt add, the declaration of independence, they had 
nearly been too late; for had it not been declared at the 
u & lime it was, I fee vo period in their aFairs frace, in 
which it could haye been declared with the fame effect, 
and probably not at all, - Fer | 


Bur the objed being formed hefore the reverſe of for- 
tune took place, that is: before the operations of the gloo- 
my campaign of 1996, their honor, their intereſt, theie. 
every thing called loudly. on them to maintain it; and. 
that glow of thought and. energy of; heart, which even a, 
diſtant proſpeR ot iadependence inſpires, gave confidence. 
their hopes and. reſplution to their conduct, which a 

ate of dependence could. never have reached. They: 

— Ly to happier « days and. ſcenes of reſt, and 

ualifed the hardſhips of the campaign by contemplatir 
the eſtabliſhment ef their new born Aden. * 

Ir on the other hand we take a review of what part 
Britain bas aRed, we ſhall od every thing which ought, 
to make a nation bluſh. The moſt-vulgar abuſe, aceom- 
par ied by that ſpecies of haughiineſs, which diſtinguiſhes; 
the hero of a mob from the charaRer of a g*otleman. ; it: 
was equally as much from her manners as from her ia · 


. 


jpllice that fe Joſt the colonies, By ihe later the = 7 
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voked their principles, by the former ſhe wore out their 
tewp:r ; and it ought to be held ut 2s an example to the 
world, to ſhaw, how neceſſiry it is to conduR the buſizeſs 
of goverument wi h civility, * In ort, other rev-Jutions 
may have originated in caprice or g-nerated in ambi - ion; 
but here, the moſt unoff r ding buwulity was tortured inte 
rage, and che ipfancy of exiſtenee made to weep. EY 


A vnton ſo extenſive, continged und determined fuf- 
fering wick patience aud never in deſpair, cou'd not have 
been produced by commen cauſes. I: muſt be ſomethin 

eapable of reachi:g the whole ſral of man and armin 

It with perpetual energy In vein is it to look for pre? 
cedents among the reyo!utions ef former ages. to fad 
out, by compariſou, the eauſes of this, The ſpring, the 
progreſs, the obj-&, the conſequerers. ray. the men, 
their habirs of thinking, and all the circumftinces ot rhe 


eneral, little more than the hiſtory of their quarrels, 
hey are ma ked by no important charaRer in the an- 
nals of events; mixt ia the maſs of general matters they 
occupy but a common page; and while the chief of the 
Fucceſstul partiaans fe pt into power, the plundered mul - 
tirude ſat down and forrowed, Few very few of them 
are accompanied with reformation, either in government 
or manners ; many of them with the moſt cooſummare' 
profligacy. Trinmphb on the one fide and miſery on the 
other were the only events. Pains, puviſhments, tor - 
ture, and death were made the bufineſs of mat kind, vn» 
til e Mme ſſion. the foireſt 2fſociate of the heart, war dri- 
ven from its place, and the eye, accuſtomed to continual 
erueſty, could behold it without offene. | 


Bor as the princip'es of the WY revolution dif- 
fered from thoſe which preceeded it, ſo likewiſe has the 
conduct of America both in government. and war Nei- 


ther the fou! finger of difgrace nor the bloody hind of 


vengeance hs bitherto put a blot upon ber fame. Her 
viQories have received lufire from -2 greatneſs of levity 
and her laws been permitted to Number, where they 


wight july have awakened to puaiſh, War, fo * 
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eountry are different. Thoſe of other na iom are, in 
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the trade of the world, has here been only the buſineſs of 
neceſſity ; and when the neceflity ſhall ceaſe, her very 
enemies muſt confeſs, that as ſhe drew the ſword in her 
ju defence, fhe uſed it without cruelty and ſheathed it 


without revenge. | 


As it is not my defign to extend theſe remarks to a 
hiſtory, I ſhall now take my leave of this paſſige of the 
Abbe, with an obſervation, which until ſomething un- 
folds i ſelf to convinee me otherwiſe, I cannot avoid be- 
lieving to be true ;—which is, that it was the fix: deter- 
mination of the Briifk cabinet to quarrel with Ametries 
at all events, | 


Truy — members who compoſe the cabinet) had ns 
doubt of ſucceſs, if hey could once bring it to the ifſue 
of a battle; and they expected from a corqueſt, what 
they could neither propoſe. with decency nor h pe for by 
negociation, The charters and conſſi utions of the co- 
lon es were b-come to them matters of cF:nce, and their 
rapid progreſi'in property and population were diſgut- 
ingly beheld as the growing and natural means of inde» 
F They ſaw no way to retain them long but 
reducing them in time. A co que would at 05ce 
have made them both lords and landlords ; and put them 
| in poſſe fi in both of the revenue and the rental, The 
whole trouble of government would have ceaſed in a vie- 
tory, and a fioal end beet) put to remonfirance & debate. 
The exp-rience of the ſtamp & had taught them how to 
2 with the advantages of cever and cot v nene, au 
hey had nothing to do but to renew the ſcene, and put 
contention into motion. They hoped for a rebellion, and 
they wade one. They expected a declaration of inde- 
88 and they were not diſappointed. But aftes 
hey locked for victory, and they obtaiued a defeat. 


| * this be taken as the generating cauſe ef the conteſt, 
en is every pati of the condud of the Britiſh Miniſtry 
conſiſtent from the commencement of the diſpute, untii 
on going we 1 cer of Paris, after which, congueſt be- 
m3 >, retreated to negociation, and were 
again dfented, * YET? * OEM Tue“ 


— 
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Tue the Abbe poſſeſſes and diſplayt great powers of 
genius, and is a maſter of flile and ſanguage, be ſcetns 
not to pay equal attention to the office of ati hiſt5rian. 
His fads are coldly and earelefMly flated. Ty neither 
inf r the reader nor intereſt him, Many of thety are 
_ erroneons, and mnt of them def:Rive and obſcure, It 
is nnd ubtedly bath an ornament and a ofeſal addition ta 
ory to xccompany it with maxim and a he 
aff ed ſik · wiſe an ogrecable pete to the ſtile aud a m 
diverſified manner of expreffion ; but it is ab forex ge- 
ary that the root from whence they fpriig. or 5 
oundations on which they are raiſed fh d d be well at - 
tended to which in this work they are not. The Abbe 
2 through his narrations .as if he wat glad to get 
rom them, that he may enter the more copious fleld of. 
elcquence and imagination. | f 


Tar ations of Trenton and Priuet tot in New-Jerfoy, 
in December 1176, and January following, on which th 
fate of America ond for a while trembling on the pola | 
of ſaſpence, and from which.che moſt important conte 
quences followed, are compriſed within a -fiogle para raph 
faintly conceived, and barten of character, cir | c 
and defcripticn, : | | 


„% Ou the 25th of December,” ſays the Abbe, „they 
„ (the Americans) croſſed the Delaware, and fell acei- 
% dentally upon Trenton, which was occupitd by fifteen. 
*« huadred ot the twelve thouſand Heffians, fold in fo 
„ biſe a manner by their avaricioue maſter. to the King 
„ of Great Britain. This corps wat waſacred. taken, 
« or diſperſed. Right days after, threeEngliſh regiments 
* were in like manner driven from Princeton, bur after 
% having better ſupported, their reputatiod than the 
1 foreiga troops in their pay.” | 


Tuts is all the account which is given of theſe moſt 
intereſting events, TheAbbe has preceded them by two 
or three pages on the military operations of both armies, 
from the time of General Howe arriving before New-York 
from Halitaz, and the vaſt reinforcemeaty of * — 


— 


"I 


' foreign troops with Lord Howe from Engl ind, But ia 
1 fheſe, there is ſo much miſtake, and ſo many omiſſions, 
4 that, to ſet them right, muſt be the buſineſs of hiſtory 
| and not of a letter. The action of Long Iſland is but 
a barely hinted at, and the opetations at the White Plains 
K wholly omitted : as are likewiſe the attack and Joſs of 
4 fort Waſhington, with a garriſon of about two thouſand 
five hundred men, and the precipitate evacuation of Fort 
Lee,in conſequence thereof ; which lofſes were in a great 
meaſure the eauſe of the retreat through theJerfies to the 
Delaware, a diftance of about ninety miles. Neither is 
the manner of the retreat deſeribed, which, from the ſeaſon 
of the year, the natnte of the country, the nearneſs of the 
two armies, {ſometimes within fight and ſhot of each o- 
g ther for ſuch a length of way) the rear of the one employ - 
4 ed in pulling down bridges, and the van of the other in 


building them up, muſt neceſſarily be accompanied with. 
, many iatereſtiag circumſtances. | 


Ir was a period of diftrefſes, A criſis rather of dan- 

s- er than of hope, There is ne deſcription can do it 

$ fader ; and even the actors ia it, locking back upon the 

b! ſeene, are ſurprifed how they got through ; and at a loſs 

to account for thoſe powers of the mind and ſprings of 
animation, by which they withſtood the force of accumu- 


© Ir was expedited, that the time for which the army was 
Talified, would carry the campaign ſo far iato the winter, 
that the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and the conſequent con- 
dition of the roads, would prevent any material opera- 
tion of the enemy, until the new army could be raifed for 
the nett year, And I mention it as a matter worthy o 
attention by all future hiſtorians, that the movements 

the American army, until the attack upon the Hefian 
poſt at Trenton, the 26th December, are to be conſider- 
ed as operating to effect no other principal — than 
delay, and to wear away the campaign under all the diſ- 
— ng of an unt qual force, with as little misfortune 

as poſſible. 3 5 17 ö Vie at 4 
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Bur the loſs of the garriſon at Fort-Waſhington og 
the 16th of November, and the expiration of the time of 
a conſiderable part of the army, ſo early as the 3oth © 

the ſame month, and which were to be followed by al- 
moſt daily expirations afterwards, made retreat the only 
final? expedient. To theſe circumtiances. may be added 
the forlorn and. deſtitute condition of , the few that re- 
mained; for the garriſon of Fort-Lee, which compaſed 
almoſt the whole of the retreat, had been obliged to 
dbandon it ſo inſtantanecuſly, that.every article. of flores 
and baggage was left behind, and in this |deftituts con · 


dition, ' without tent or blanket, and without any other 
utenſils to dreſs their proviſion than what they procured 
by the wayy they performed a march of abont_nicety 


miles, and had the addtcſs and tina | tg prolong 
t to the ſpace-of Nineteen days. 4 7 


By this unexpected or rather unthought-of turn of 
affairs, — was in an infiads ſurpriſed into con · 
fuſion, and found an enemy within its bowels. without 
an army to oppoſe him. There were no ſutecurs to be 
Had, but from the free- will offering of the inhabitants. 
All was choice and every man reaſoned for: him. 
Ir was in this fituation of affairs, equally, calculs ted te 
confound or to inſpire, that the gentleman, the merchant, ' 
the farmer, the tradeſman and che labourer mutgally 
turned from all the conveniences of home, te pes ſot m 
the duties of private ſoldiers and undergo the ſeverit its of 
a winter campaign. The delay fo judicien iouſſy contrived 
dn the retreat, 2forded time for. the volunteer reintorce» 
ments to join General Waſbington on the Delaware. 
73 GE 1247; 3 4 711 — EI Us rn 
Tu Abbe is likewiſe wrong in ſaying, that the Ame - 
rein army fell accidental un Trenton. It was the ver 
FF object for which General Waſhington eroſſed the De : 
laward in the dead of the night and in the midſt of ſaq w, 
forms, und ice; and which he immediately re-crofled 
with his priſoners, as ſoon as he bad acecmpliſued bis 
— pg Neither was the intended enterpriſe a ſecret 


the enemy, information having been ſent of it by let- 
ter 
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ter ſrom a Britiſh officer at Princetown to Colonel Rolle, 
who commsaded the Hefaus at 'Treaton, which letter 
was afterwards found by the Americans. Nevertheleſs, 
the poſt was completely ſurpriſed. A ſmall circumftance 
which had the appeavatice of taiſtake on the part of the 
Americans, led to 4 more capitat and rea} miſtake on ths 
part ot Rolle, © a | * 


Tut caſe was this. A detachment of twenty or thirty 
Americans had been ſeat acroſs the river from a poſt a 
few miles above, by an officer unacquaiated with rhe in- 
tended attack; theſe were met by a body of Hefſianv on 
the night, to which the information pointed, which was 
Chriftmas night, and repulſed, Nothing further appear · 
ing, and the Heſſi zus, aiftaking this for: the advanced 
party, ſuppoſed the enterprife diſconcerted, which at 
that time was not - and under this idea returned to 
their quarters; fo that, what might have raiſed an a- 
larm, and brought the Americans into an ambuſcade, 
ſerved to take eff the force of an information and pro- 
mote the ſucceſs. of the enterprias. Jvon after day light 
General Waſhington entered the town, and after a little 
oppoſition, made higafelf maker of it, with upwardr of 

e hundred priſone tes. | ; 


Tuts combination 6f equivocal circumftances, falling 
within what the Abbe files „ ihe wide empire of chance,” 
would have afforded a fine-field for thought, and I with, 
for the ſake of that elegance of reſlaction he is ſo capable, 
of ufiag, that he had known it. "= 


Bur the aQion at Princeton was accompanied. by a fill 
greater embarrafazent-of matters, and followed by more 
extraordinary conſequences, The Americans, by a hap- 
py ſtroke of generalſhip, in this inſtanse, not only derang- 
ed and d:feated al the plaus of the Hritiſh in tho intend - 
ed moment of execution, but drew from their pots the 
enemy they were not able to drive, and oblige. them to, 
cloſe the campaign. As the eircumſtance is a curioſity in 
war, and not well underſtood in Europe, I ſhall, as con- 


ciſely as I can, — — ; they may ſerve 


= =» 


to prevent ſuture biftorians from error, and recover frogy 
forgetfulneſs a ſcene of magnificent fortitude, ; 


' ImwunDiatTaELY after the ſurprize of the Heſſians at 
Trenton, General Waſhington reereſſed the Delaware, 
which at this place is about three quarters of a mile over, 
and reaſſumed his former poſt on the Pennſylvania fide. 
Trentoꝑ remained unoecupied, and the enemy were poſted 
at Princeton, twelve miles diſtant, on the road towards 
New-York, The weather was now growiog very ſevere, 
and as there were very few houſes near the ſhore where 
General Waſhington had taken his tation, the greatef 
art of his army remained out in the woods and fields. 
heſe, with ſome other circumfiances, induced the recroſs- 
ing the Delaware and taking poſlefion of Trenton. It 
was undoubtedly a bold adventure,and carried with it the 
appearance of defiance, eſpecially when we confider the 
Panic ſtruek condition of the enemy on the loſs of the 
Heflian poſt. But in order to give a juſt idea of the af: 
fair, it is neceſſary I ſhould deſcribe the place. 8 
Tatnron is ſituated on a riſing — * three 
quarters of a mile diflant from the Delaware, on the eaft+ 
ern or Jerſey fide ; and is cut into two diviſions by a ſmall 
ereek or rivulet, ſufficient to turn a mill which is op it; 
after which it empties itſelf at nearly right angles into the 
Delaware. The upper divifion, which is to the north eaſt, 
contains about ſeventy or eighty houſes, —and the lower 
about forty or fifty. The ground on each fide this creek, 


and on which the houſes are, is likewiſe riſing, and the 


two divifions preſent an agreeable proſpect to each other, 
with the creek between, on which there is a ſmall Rene 


bridge of one arch. | 


Scher had General Waſhington taken poſt here, 
aud before the ſeveral parties of militia, out on detach- 
ments, or on their way could be colleQed,than the Britiſh, 
leaving behind them a firocg garriſon atPrincetop,march- 
ed ſuddenly and entered Trenton at the upper or north 
eaſt quarter, A party of the Americans ſkirmiſhed with the 
adranced party of the Britiſh,to afford time for Tg 

ias 


- 
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tho ftores and baggage, and withdrawing orer 


bridge. | 


In a little time the Britiſh had poſſeſſion of one half of 
the town, General Waſhington of the other ;—and the 
creek only ſeparated the two armies, Nothing could be 
a more critical ſituation than this ;—and if ever the fate 
of America depended on the event of a day, it was now. 
The Delaware was filling faſt with large ſheets of driyiag 
ice, and was impaſſible, ſo that no retreat into Penuſylva- 
nia could be effected; neither is. it poſſible, in the face 
of an enewy, to pals a river of ſuch extent. The roads 


| were broken and rugged with the froſt, and the main road 


was occupied by the enemy. 


* Azovr four o'clock a party of the Britiſh approached 
the bridge, with a deſign to gain it, but were repulſed. - 
They made no more attempts, though rhe creek itſelf is 
piiſible any where between the bridge & the Delaware. It 
runs into arugged natural made ditch,over which a 

may paſs with little difficulty, the ftream being rapid and 
ſhallow. Evening was now coming on, and the Britiſh, 
believing they had nll the advantages they could wiſh for, 
aud that they could uſe them when they pleaſed, diſconti- 
nued all further operations, and held themſelves prepared 
to make the attack next morning. ) 


Byr the next morning produced a ſcene, as elegant as 
it was unexpected. The Britiſh were under arms and 
ready to march to action, when one of their light-horſe 
from Princeton, came furiouſly down the ſireet, with an 
acccunt, that General Waſkiogton had that morning at- 
tacked and carried the Britiſh poſt at that place, and wat 
proceeding on to ſeize the magazine at Brunſwick ; on 
which the Britiſh, who were then on the poiot of making 
an aſſault on the evacuated camp of the Americans, wheel- 
. and in a fit of cogſtergation, marched for 
ceton. y 4 


Tuns retreat is one of thoſe extraordinary circumfianx 
ces, that in future ages may probably paſs for fable. * 
a * 
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it will with difficulty be believed, that two armies, on 
which ſuch important confequences #epettded, ſuould be 
crouded into fo ſmall a ſpace as Trenton; and that the 
one, on the eve of an engagement, when every ear is (pp- 
Poled to be open, and every watchfulneſs'ew d ſnould 
move compleatly from the ground, with all its Rores bag - 
gage, arid artillecy, vaknown, and even unſuſpeſted by 
other. And ſo entirely were The "Britifh deceived, that 
when they heard the report of the capnon and ſmall arms 
at Princeton, they ſuppoſed it to de thunder, though in 
he depth, of winter, | | Ae 


Sn Wathiogton, the better to ever and diſguiſt 
His retreat frem Trenton, bad ordered a fine of fires to be 
lighted up in front of his camp. Theſe not only feryed 
to „give an appearanet of vip to ref}, and continuing 
that deception, but they 1 2 y. concealed frota theBri- 
um whatever wat acting behind them, —for flame can no 
more be ſeen through than à wall, —agdin this ſituation, it 
may with ſome propriety be ſald, they became a pillar of 
Hire to the one army, aud 4 pMar of cloud to the other: 
after this, by a ciceuſtout march of about eighteen miles, 
ale rexchet@ Princeton early in the morting. 


Tas number of priſoners taken were between two and 
three buddeed, with which General Waſhingron immedi- 
ately ſet off. The van of the Bririfh army Trenton 
tered Princeton about an.hour after the Americans had 
et it, Who contiaving their march" for the remaioder of 
the diy, arrived in the eveiing at a convenient froation, 
Wide of the main road to Brünfwiek, and about, fixteen 
miles diſtant from Princeton. —Bnt ſo wearied and ex- 
bauſted were they, with the cutſtinuat and unabated ſer vice 
and fatigue of two days aud a night, from adion to action, 
wichout ſhelter and almoſt without. refreſkmens, that the 
bare and frozen' ground, with no other coyerin g than the 
ſky,became to them a place of comfortable reſt, By theſe 
two events, and with but little comparative force to ac · 


compliſh them, the Americans cloſed with advantages 4 


campaign, which, but a few days before, threatened the 
country with defiraQRion, ThzBritiſh army, * 
mw 7+ <4 5 J 7 1 r. 
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for the fafety of their magazines at Bruaſwick, eighteen - 
miles diftant, marched immediately for that place, where 


they arrived late in the evening, and from which they 
made no attempts to move, tot nearly five months, 


"Davin thus flated the principal outlines of theſe two 
moſt iateceſting actidus, I ſhall gow quit them, to put the 
Abbe right, in bis miftated account of the debt and paper 
money of America, wherein, fpeaking ef theſe matters, 
he ſays, OB Sas War." op andy ry LH ap 

% Tuxza ideal riches were rejected. The more the 
* multiplication of them was urged by want, the greater 
% did their depreciatien grow. TheCongrefs was indig- 
1 nant at the affronts given to its money, and declared 
4 all thoſe to be traitors to their country who ſhould not 
& receiye it as they would have recrived gold itfelf. 


« Dis not this body know, that prepoſſeſſions are no 
& more to be controled than feelings are ? Did it not per- 
« ceive, that in the preſent crifis every rational man would 
1. be afraid of expoſing his fortune ? Did it not ſee, that 
at the beginning of a republie, it permitted to itſelf the 
« exerciſe of ſuch acts of deſpotiſm as are unknown even 
ia the countries which are moulded to, and become ta- 
* miliac with ſervitude and opprefſiin ? Could it pretend 
% that it did not puntifh a want of confidence with the 
« pains which would have been ſcarcely merited by revolt 
«and treaſon ? Of all this was the Con well aware ? 
% Butit had no choice of means. Its deſpiſed and deſpi · 
„cable ferapz bf paper were actually thirty times below 
7 their, origina) value, when more of them were ordered 
* to-be made. On the 13th of September, 1779, there 
% was of this paper money, amongſt the public, to the a» 
pr 71 of 4 Aab n The ſtate owed moreover 
* {8.335,356, without reckoniog the particular debts of 
ale proving.” | l I 


ö 125 above recited paſſages, the Abbe ſpeaks as if the 
Uaited States had eontradted a dybt of upwards of forty, 


milligge pounds fiectiog, brfider the debts of indiridon 
i ä rates, 


24 J 


States. After which, ſpeaking of foreign trade with Ame⸗ 
rica, he ſays, that ** thoſe countries in Europe, whicl 
« are truly commercial ones, knowing that North Ame- 
* rica had been reduced to contract debts at the epoch 
of even her greateſt proſperity, wiſely thought, that, 
% in her preſent difireſs, ſhe would be able to pay but 
« very little for what might be carried to her.“ 


I xxow-it muſt be extremely difficult to cake foreign- 
ers underſtand the nature and circumſtances of our paper 
money, becauſe there are natives, who do not underſta 
it themwſelves;- But with us its fate is now determined. 
Common conſent has conſigned it to reſt with that kicd 
ol regard which the long ſervice cf inanimate things in- 
ſenſibly obtains from mankind. Every flone in the bridge 
that has carried us over, ſeerns to have a claim upon © 
eſteem, But this was a corner None, and its u alen 
cannot be forgotten. There is ſomething in a grateful 
mind which extends itſelf even to things that can 1 0 
be beneſitted by regard, nor ſuffer by negle& ;—But ſo it 
is ; and almoſt every man is ſenſible of che effect. 


_” * 2 EE © FER 1 2 Fo . 

Bor to return.—The paper money, theygh iffued 
from Congreſs under the name of dollars, did not co 
ſrom that body always at that value. Thoſe which 
were iſfued the firſt year were equal 20 gag 2 filver ; 
the ſecond. year leſs; the third fill leſs, fo. 
for nearly: the ſpace of five years ; at the end of which, 
imagine that the whole value at which Congreſs might 
pay away the ſeveral emiſhons, taking them, together, 
was about ten or twelve millions pounds ler ig. 


Now as it world have taken ten or twelve millibns 
ſterling of taxes to carry on the war for five years, and, 
as while this money was iſſuing and likewiſe depreciating 
down to nothing, there were none, or few valuable taxes 
paid; conſ:quently the event to the public wat he 
ſame, whether they ſunk ten or twelve milliods-of ex- 
pended money, by depreciation, or paid ten or twelve 
millions by taxation; for as they did not do bot }, and 
_ choſe to do one, the matter, in a general view, was 

a 5 mmadifferent 


t 3 | 
ladiffecent.. And therefore, what the Abbe ſuppoſet to 
| be a debt, has now no exiſtence ; it having bren'Paid, by 
every body conſenting to reduce at big owt expence, fromm 
the value of the bills contiaually paſſing among theoſelves 
| « ſam equal to nearfy what the expenct of the war was 
for five years. | Aarne oh 


Aeli. The paper money having now ceaſed; yy 
the depreciation with it, and gold aud filver ſupplied its * 
Place, the war will now be carried on by taxation, which 
draw from the public” a confiderable lem ſum than 
what the depreciation drew; but hu while they pay the 
former, they do not. ſuffer the latter, and as when they 
ſuffered the latter, they did not pay the former, the thing 
will be _ «gas, 1 this 5 — el that - 
tax tion veeafions frugatity and thought, —— | 
ci peogtced difBparios and careleſſneſs, 


| "Av again, If n man's portion of taxes comes to le 
_ thn what he Joſt by the depreciztion, it proves the alte- - 
ration is in his favor. If it comes do more, and he if 
ins ng. Gus that he EST Rn his proper 

depre | one was as operatively | 
kis tax as the other. CS TRIES Os: 


Te is trud, that it never Gas intended; neither was 
foreſeen, wat the debt contained in the paper currency - 
fould fink irfelf in this manner ; but as by the voluntary rp 
condnQ of all and of every one it has arrifed at this 
_ is r il, Perhaps 

was ever fo unit of 'z-country "a 
ihe, Goferawen had no * in . Every. er de- 
p is own money own conleny, for ſuch, - 
was the effe&, which the raifin A an tons. 
produced. But a« by ſuch reduttion be fultzived: + 
5 A have paid te finl it by n- 
ation, therefore the line of Juſtiee is to conſider bis o + 
the depreciation as his tax for that time, aud u to tn 
hits when the war is over, te make that money gund in 
2 which bectam dothing- ia his 


> 6's n 


* . 
o * 


* 
— 


CRT 
' Avara, The paper currency was ;ſaes for the en- 
preſs purpoſe, of carrying on the war, It has pertormed 
that Ervice without any other material charge to the 
public, while it Jafled. ' But to ſuppoſe, as ſome did, 
that, at the end of the war, it was to grow into gold or 
ſilver, or become equ il therero, was to ſuppoſe that we 
were te. t two hgudred million of dollars by going.to 
Vers N of paying the coll of carrying it on. | 


Ber if ar thing i in the fituation of America, as to her 


currevcy or her eireumſtancet, yet remains not under ſiood, 
then let it be remembared, chat this war is the public's 


war; the peoples war; the country's, It is r, 
independence thatis to de er Se Property. that 
is to be ſecured ; their 5 darf Wood, | . 1 
government, the arch anf the peo 7 wally apt, 
reciprocally one. 11 e wars, a loſe t 


thrones and their, dominions; 'but heren ab Io ma | 
on the majeſty of the. e and the ing fo Kip 
very man doing he 


are contending to. 
this; he goes to, . 84. Ie Pays his Portien 


as the ſqvereiga of hit on poſſ 
15 is conquered a arch alle... 045 be as 


Tas remirk, which the Abbe. in the conclufian of the 


| paſſage has made, reſpecting America contraQing debt 
| Foes * time of her proſper erity which he means before 
the breaking ont of h it) 4 — to ſhow, though he 
Aas not made the reren, Freat commercial 
_ difference betwaen 3 an independent 
ebuntry. Ip: s fte —— 2 with à fortered., 
ecommerce, with a the advantages of peace, her 
trade * nes itſelf, and ſhe annually run inte 
debt. ge = 2 late w — 5p wg ron ef in- 
volved in wur 
reney of the 
ee | RTE 
fads, and fac Are more p 


Art ith prfabl this letter will enderge a re publics: * 


tion 
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tion in Europe, the remarks here thrown together will 
ſer ve to ſhow the extreme follow of Britain in reftiag her 
hopes of ſacceſs on the extinction of our paper curredey. 
The expeRation is at once fo childiſh and forlorn, that it 

Places her in the laughable condition of a famiſhed Hon 
watching for prey at a 'ipider's web. 2 * 8 
Feu this account of the currency, the Abbe pro- 
'ceeds to Rate the condition of Ameriea in the widtef 
1775, and the fpring following ; and eloſes his obſerva- 
tions with mentioni 3 the treaty of alliance, which was 
fipxned in France, and 


the propoſitions of the Bri#th mi- 
niftry, which were rejtcted in America, But inthe man- 
ner in which the Abbe has arranged his facte, there is 4 
very material error, that not only he, but other Eiirope- 
an hiſtorians have fallen into; none of the having af: 
ſigued the true cauſe-why the Briuſh propoſals were re · 
jeAed, and all of them have aſbgned a wrong one.  * 


"Tn the winter 1577, and ſpring following, Congrels 


- were aſſembled at York town in Pennſylvania, the Britiſh 
were > roger of Philadelphia, and GeneraF Waſhivg- 


ton with the army were encamped in huts at the Valley 
Forge, twenty-five miles diflant therefrom. To all wha. 
can remember, it was 2 ſeaſon of hardſhip, but not of 
deſpair ; and the Abbe, ſpeaking of this period and its 
ineonvenienees, fays,— Ty LA 


„ A multitude of privations, added to fo many oth 

% wiisfortunes, might mak the Americans regret their 
*« former tranquility, and idfline them to anfactommios 
«« dation with England. In vain had the people been 
% bound to the new goverument by the ſacredheſs of 
« oaths and the influence of religion. In vain had en- 
„% deavours been uſed to convince them that it was im- 
« p:flible to treat falely with « country, in which ont 
“ parliament might overturn what ants hae been 


1% eſtabliſned by another. In vain had they been threat. 


c« ened with the eternal reſentment of an exaſperated 
% and vindiflive enemy. It war pofible that theſe dif- 
tant troubles might not be balanced by the weight of 
. Feen ene. r ee 


5 


- — Fa 
- 


GO — 
- 
* 
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10 80 thonght the Britiſh miniſtry, when t to 
. the dew World public nuchoriſed they fp 22 
ge ty thing except independence to theſe very Americans, 
„% from whom they bad two years before exacted an un- 
iT conditional ſabwiſion. It is not improbable but that 
% by this plan of conciliation, « few months ſooner, ſome 


++ effect igt have been produced. But at the period 
b.. e it was propoſed. by the. Court of Londen, it 
«a, " with Ea becauſe this menſure 4 
* ent of fear and weaknefg 

41 re aſſured. The Congrel, th 

of "the dold and ſkilful men, in 
95 d themſelves of che authority; 
. a Se rA | 
2 treaty of /riend/bip commerce between 
25 rev Prop ca . ned t 

8 61h of Fobreary, 1778.” wr * oY | 


is paſoge of Abbe's I cannot reqar 
Enge of the A Aeli m 8 
1 422 1 
by is into. endl conſuſi ere 
oem  eparatio 3 s conſequences, 1 
onnefts with others e 
dot at all, related o. 83 


Tn ben Ade, ts Eng that the offer: of the Britiſh" mi- 
Pf {2 more rejefted with, diftdain,” js f he, "ns 20. jhe 


as to the rim ; nnd t error in the 
Ras ee, hen is be takes inthe eaſe. 


"Tov 2 Paris the Gch of Februs % 
ze 2 no ee on t he migd or Lect, 
til it was #zeown i * ; and 

— Abbe ſays, that 17 da mers of t Þ 54 Bri of: 
„ was in _ copf{quence of £ 2 
IT vn is conſequences of the 5 bei 
> which was not the caſe : And by 8 miſtake 


* 


f e not 'ooly takes from her the reputation which ber vn · 


1 Are trying fiination deſeryes, but is 


jy ts ſuppoſe, 2 
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tes of the treaty, the off:rs would prohably FEY" 
accepted ; whereas ſhe kaew nothing of the treaty at 


the time of the r and Ry did not 1 
n 


.= prop 2 or offers ä were coat | 
io two bills brou 12 into the Britiſh Parliament b 
ord North on the 17 th of Februa „ 1778. Thoſe bi 
were hurried thro' both Houſes with uoufual ſte, ind 
before they. had gone thro' all the cuſtomary forms ofPar- 
ent, copies & them were ſent over to Lord Hout and 
General Howe, then in I b who were Nei 
Commillaners. Howe ordered them to be privted 
Philadelphia, and ſent copies of yay bed x flag, to Ge» 
neral Waſhington, to be forwarded to Congreſs, at Tork - 
town, where oy arrived the 2 iti of April, n Thus 
much for the arrival of the bills in America. , 


| Concnnry, an is their uſual mode, 

e 
t wu bro't 

2. aud ien e 


journale,and publiſhed for the information of the . 


ah 


ow.this report muſt be the rejection to which the Abbe 
ades, becauſe Con — ve no other formal opinion os 
thoſe bills and pr : And on n 2 
cation | Britifh e 
May, and received at York Towa the 
imediutely referred 
printed reſolves be gad of April. SEE 
s of the an. 157 


On the 2d of May 


rejection was made, t 


d eneaſure was in any train of executian. But leff this 
NE bt RR ety Be fn IWH 

g it by proof, for it la to the charater and 
— of the revoludiog'ts ſhow, that no ceadition of 
Fo les, ſiace the d Iten of independence, however 
* 


* 
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trying and ſevere, ever operated to prodnce aid di 
tant Rea of yielding i it up © oth by force, a an 


or per ſuaſion. And this proof is the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe it was the ſyſtem of the Britiſh Miniſtry at this time, 
as well as before and fince, to hold dut ro the Europea 
Powers that America, was unkxi.in ber reſolutions. — 
icy ; hoping, by this artifice, te Jeſſen her rephtation 
Europe,and.weaken the rays Rio, which thoſe powers, 
HIT ee gs inclined to place To her. 


Ar the time theſe matters were tranfadtiog, g. I was [e- 
erctary in the foreign department of Congreſs. All the 
E Jatters from the American Comni iMogers refted 

2 hands,—and all that were officially written, went 

3 and fax from Coagreſ knowing an! 
e treaty,; at the time they rejede: 


2 fig 
thy ol 15 8 had not received a line of in forma · 
tion from cher CommiBoners at Paris, on any 5 


9 115 


a. for ppwarda of a twelve m 

f the port of Philadel ia, and t 1% cb 
rr er with bes. ngers A the cas, was 
9 e.with 8 e n to 


intnent. 5 5 
- . 32 4 . N 3 @ 4 © 


65 ket, it is e e Ya 1 apu- 
ary . ib tak abont three wotiths FT the 


Fal of the IT ;.butfcaoge as. it raay appear, every 


d taken out, befare it was put on board the 
x fv: br t u from. 0 la France, * a white pa- 
— put in th n 84 


Havixe thus Rated the time ben the its from 
the Britiſh r were firſt received, and likewiſe 
the lime wh e treaty of alliance arrived, and ſhewn 
that the rej * the Kr was eleven days prior to 
2 arrival he he latter, and without the leaſt knowledge 

of ſuch circumſtance 5 taken place, or beib ig about 
to take = 1 the jedi, therefore, muſt, and ought 
to be.attributed to the fit unyaried Tenfiments of Ameri- 
ea reſpe&jng A — the_is at w r with, and her de- 

ü 


W 0 f r independence to the lall pcfſible 
2 effort, 


f 31 3 
new en LORD? is ber fava 
ſhe-did not and could not know 6 of, 


Kort, 1b not to an 
| which at that time 


BID, there is A vigor of determiaation and ſpirit of 
defiance in the language oof the rejedion, (which, I here 
(uhjain) wheed 1 eir great glory by 3ppearing 
be fare the treaty was knn for that which is bravery in 
diſtreſs, n proſperity: and the treaty placed 
America on ſuch a firoog foundation, that had ke — 
known it, theanſwer which ſhe thay 3 the i 
ed rather as an air 4 irupph, hay glowing fe 
ren ty of fortitude,” * * 40 


'Vron th PAI is 
2 8 whols 5 hs Abbe. of pos 


tion af che ave gps. to eur Ane of 
one he hauls have 1 the origin of them in. 
ta [you nowledge of that event. And, 


oQ 5 me ES | N hurried: over to. America. 


before they were, paſſed into, 


7 


al 18. en ke 1 I which. i is, that . 
aVe vg America before 
5 1 th te the treaty re ad which they wore 


hone t te.th 
el Tast Nel lil 629 SE 
| lingea pe, aha the TR 4 ange mag 
a ; (- rac 
the 171 Ilan. An nd. at he 1 


Ute re in Parlia — 2 — 4 10 


* 155 2 who in reply to n North, ia . 
ormed. the. be of the treaty, be 
0e Migifler's * 


Tons, 
— an. — — 3 — 5 


1 
2 C ONGRE 88. April 22d, uns. 


SHE 0. committee. 1 ta * Was referred the N 
leitar of the 18:h.containing a certain printed paper . 
ent from Philadelphia, putporting 1: be the _— 


dent 
e cc Fox, cn the 


7 — has) 2h 


tian I 


| Tuovan I am not ſurpriſed to ſee the Abbe mia, ken 
in matters of hiſtory, acted at ſo W 


ä 


* PF 4 Py 


of a Bill for declaring the intenſions of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, ds to the exerciſe of what they are pleaſed 
to term their right of impoſing taxes within theſe United 
Steter ; and alſe the draught of « bill to enable the King 
of Great- Britain to appoint Commiſſioners, with powerr to 
rreat, conſult and apres upon the means of quieting cer. 
Tan diforders within the [aid States, brg hrave te obſerve, 
„ That the ſaid paper bring indufiriouſh cirexlated by 
emifſgries of the enemy, in @_ partial and ſeeret manner, 
the ſame ought ts be forthwith printed Fir the public in. 


7 . 


D Commiltee cannot aſcertain whether the content 
be ſaid paper have lee framed in Place. vr is 


t Britdin, mach leſs whether the ſam u really and 
iraly intended to be brought inte the Parliament of that. 
Hnguem, or whether the ſaid Parliuntrat will tonfer there- 
oz the uſual Jol ii of their laws. But art inclined” 
F owing ante 

— if, 2 their | 8 bath m Wo _— 
 efferts te ſet e foot ſome of treaty Upring . laff © 
winter, 4 either from @ ten 1% / bis own 


end inapertance, the want of information, or m 
N he bath t aa. ie 16 fleſi who are, 
iavefled with's proper ae. 

% 2d. they ſuppoſe that the 1 of 
1 will render theſe State ref in, 


er; of 
a ceſſation of . g 

5 FoF War. 1 { f 
2 | the x wer witatled with © 
o their terms for the ſale © 


Wow... . Secauſe believing 
war, hey ſuppoſe we ſhall accede 
; athls. Becauſe they ſuppoſe that ur negeclation; 
| be ſuli ect to a like corrupt influence with their debates. 
« cebly. Becauſe they pe from thi: fied thi ſake 
ect. they did from what one of their miniflers thought pre - 


per to call bis conciliatory motion, % That it will pre- 
vent foreign powers from giving «id to theſe States ; 1hau. 


+ a a g 


SS WI | 
ſpher: of immediate obſervation, yet T am more than (ur - 
priſed to find him wrong (or at leaſt what appears ſa ta 
me) in the well enligktened field of philoſophic-1 refl:-c- 
tion. Here the materials are bis own ; created by him- 
f:1f ; and the error therefore is an 2d of the mind. 

| E Hitnznto 
P 8 1 | 


it will lead their own ſulj ecti to conitinine a little longer 
the preſent war ; and that it vill detach ſome weak men 
in America from the cauſe of. freedem and virtue. 

„ Gthly, Becauſe their King. from his own Sewing. 
bath reaſon ta apprehend that his fleets and armies, inflead. 
of being employed againſt the territories of theſe State: 
vill be necefſary for the defence of bir own dominions. Ang. 
t, Bicauſe the impratticability of fubjugating thir. 
country being every day more and more manifeff, it is their, 
tntereft to gxtricate theryſelves from the war upon any. 
r 0 | "oY A 
«The Committee beg leave further to obſerve, That, 
vpn a ſuppoſition the matters contained in the ſaid paper. 
awiil really go ' into the Britifh Statute Book, they ſerve to 
” fhew, in a clear point of view, the weatneſt and wicked» 
neſs of the enemy. . . IS $a, | 
* Their weakneſs, -. . + Px. 2 
„ ff. Brcaafe they ſormeriy declared, not only td at they. 

d @ right te bind the inhabitants of theſe Stater in uli 


taſer whatſoever, but alfo that the ſaid inhabitants ſhrald. 


abſolutely ad naconeitioaally ſubmit ts the exercif- of 
that right And thi: fubmiſion they have endeavoured top. 
* by the ſword. Receding from thir c'aim therefore, 
_ _ preſent eircumflancer, ſhiwr their inability to 
enforce tt, - ps + 450 :; 
„ 24'y. Becauſe their Prince hath brretofore rej eftrd 
the bundle petitions of the Repreſentatives of Americe, 
praying ts be confidered as ſubjecti, and protected in the- 
enjoyment of prace, liberty and ſaſrty : and hath waged 
a moft cru war again them, and employed the ſawrges 16 
butcher innocent women and childres But now thi ſame. 
Prince pretends to treat with thoſe very Repreſentatives, 


and grant ts the arme of America what he reſuſed te ber 


Þ:ajers, , 


= — I ; 
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Nirmro my remarks have been confined to circum- 
Rances ; ih: order in which they aroſe, and the events 
tney produced, In theſe, my information bring better 
thau the Abbe's, my taſk was eaſy, How I may ſucceed 
iu controverting matters of ſentiment and opinion, with 
one 


1— 


« 3d/y, Becauſe they have uniformly laboured to conguer 
thir cintinent, rejecting every idea of accommodation pro- 
Poſed to them from a confidence in their awn flrength. 
Wherefore it is evident, from the change in their mode of 
attack that they have loft this confidence, And 

„ gthly. Becauſe the conflant language, ſpoken not only 
V their Miniſters, but by the me public and authentic ads 
of the nation, hath been. that it ir incompatible with their 
dignity to treat with the Americas, while they have arms 
in their hands, Notwithſlanding which, an Mer is now 


about to be made for treaty. 


„% Tag Wickkoxiss and InsincazrntY of the enemy 
appear from the following confiderations : | 

« tt. Either the Biils now to be paſſed contain a di- 
rect or indiredt cen of a part of their former claims, or 
they ds rot If they do, then it ir acknowledged that they 
bave ſ1crificed many brave men in an unjuſt quarrel. If 
they do nel. then they are calculated to deceive America 
ints terms to which neither argument before the war, not 
force fare, could precure her aſſent. 

„ 2diy. The fff of theſe Bills appears from the title, 
ts be a declaration of the intentiors of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment concerning the exerciſe of the right of impcſing taxes 
within theſe States. Wherefore ſhould theſe States treat 
under the ſaid Bill they would indirefly acknowledge that 
right; to +btain which acknowledgment the preſent war hath 
deen avowed!ly undertaken and proſecuted on the part of 
Great Britain | 

* 2diy. Should ſuch pretended right be ſo acquieſced 


| in, then, of conſequence the ſame gb, be exerciſed when. 


ever the Britiſh Parliament ſhould find themſelves in a dif- 
ferent temper and diſpoſition ; ſince it mufi depend upen 
theſe, and ſuch like contingences, hew far men will act ac - 
eording ts their former intentions. 


PI ar 


\ 
{1 
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j 
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one whom years, experience, and long eftabliſhed repu- 
tation have placed in a ſuperior line, I am leſs confie 
dent in; but as they fall within the ſcope of my obſetva- 
tions it would be improper to paſs them over, 


" E 2 Fzom 


athly. The ſaid firſt Bill, in the body thereof, contain - 
eth no new matter, but is preciſely the ſame with the motion 
before-mentioned, and liable to ail the oljections which lay 
againſt the ſaid motion, excepting the following particular, 
viz. that by the motion ati taxation warts be /uſpended, 
fo long as America ſhould give as much as the ſaid Parlia- 
went might think proper: Whereas, by the propoſed Bill, 
it is te be ſuſpended, ar long as ſuture Parliaments conti- 
nue of the ſame mind with the preſent. 

„ gthly. From the ſecond Bill it appears, that the 
Britiſh King, may, if he pleaſes, appoint Commiſioners to 
treat and agree with theſe, whom they pleaſe, about a vari- 
ety of things therein mentioned, But 2 treatie: and a- 
greements are to be of no validity without the concurrence 
of the ſaid Parliament, except ſo far as they relate to the 
fuſpecfion of hoflilities, and of certain of their. a, the 
granting of pardens,and the appointing of Governors to theſe 
fevereign, free and. independent States, Whereſere, the 
ſaid Parliament bave reſerved te themſelves, in expreſs 
words, the power of ſeitirg efide any ſuch treaty. and ta- 
king the aduantage of any circumflances which may ariſe to 
ſubjed this continent to their uſurpations. + 

% 6thly. The ſaid Bill, by holding forth a tender of 
pardon, implier a eriminality in our juſtifiable refifance, 
and conſequently, ts treat under it would be an implied ac- 
knowledgment, that the inhabitants of theſe States were, 
what Britain has declared them ts be, Rebels. 

Tthly. The inhatitants of theſe States being claimed by 
#hers as ſubjeits, they may infer, from the nature of the ne- 
gociation now pretended to be ſet on foot, that the ſaid in · 
habitants would of right be afterward: bound by fuch laws 
as they ſhrgld make. Wherefore any agreement entered in- 

- to on ſuch negociation might at any ſuture time be repcaled. 
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Fron this part of the Abbe's wotk to the latter end, 
I find ſeveral expreſſions, which appear to — 5 
| | I; vin 


8thly. Becauſe the ſaid Bill purports, that the Cem · 
miſionters therein mentioned may treat with private indivi. 
duals ; a meaſure highly derogatory to the dignity of natio- 
na character. a 5 

« From all which it appears evident to your Committee, 
that the faidBill; are intended to operate upon the hopes ard 
fears of the good prople of theſe Stater, ſo as to create divi- 

Sons among them. and a defection from the common cauſe, 
now by the bleſſing of Divine Providence - drawing near to 
a ſecvrurable iſſue. That they are the ſequil of that indi- 
ous plan, which, from the days of the Siamp add down tothe 
preſent time, hath involved this country in contention and” 
bloodſhed. And that, as in other cafes fo in this, although 
circumflances may force them at times to recede from their 
unf uſlißable claims, there can be no doubt but they will as 
heretofore, open the firſt favorable occaſion, again diſplay 
that tuff of demination, which bath rent in twain the migh- 
iy empire of Britain. Fan HY NA des 
' 6 Upon the whole matter, the Committee beg leave to re- 
fort it as thiir opinion that ar the Americans united in this 
ardu:us conteſt upon principles of common interel, for the 
d:fence of common rights and privileges, which, union hath 
been cemented by common calamities and by mutual:good of - 
ces an Affection, ſo the great caufr for which they contend,. 
And in which all: mankind are interaſied; muſt derive itr 
fucceſt ftom the continuance of that uin Wherefor c any. 
man or body of men, who ſhould preſume to male any ſep a- 
rate or partial convention or agreevient with Commiſſioner - 
under the crown of Great- Britain, or any of them, ought 4 
he crmfidered and treated as open and avowed rnemies of 
theſe United Staten. „N . 

« And further your Committee beg leave to report it as 
their epinion, That tbeſeUnited States cannot, with propri- 
iy, ho, any crnſerence or treaty with any Commiſſioners 
en th: pert of Great Britain, une they Hall. as a preli- 
rilzary thereto, either wwithdrany their fleets, and armies, er 
e!fe, in pofitive and expreſs termi, ackuowledge the Inde- 
per:denees uf the ſaid State. att „ un T1 
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with 2 eynical complexion, from the path of libera} think- 
ing, or at leaſt they are ſo involved as to joſe many of 
the beauties which diſtinguiſh other parts of the pertor- 
mance. | a T 

HEB 


— 4 — * 


1 And inaſmuch as it appears to be the defign of the ene. 
wie of theſe States to lull them into a fatal ſecurity —td 
the end that they may att with a becoming weight and im. 
por tame, it ir the opinion of your Committee, that the ſros · 
ral States be called upon to uſe the moſt firenuous extrtiont 
to have their reſpective quotas of continental troops in the 
feld ar forn ar poſſible, and that all the militia of the ſaid 
States be held in readineſs, to act as eccafion may require." 


n 


— ä "I 


The following is the anſwer of Con to the ſee ond 
application to the 88 2 
| | York Town, June 6, 1778. 
SIX, | 


HAVE bad the honor of laying your letter of the 3d in- 
* flant, with the act, of the Britiſh Parliament, which 
came incloſed, before Congreſs ; and 1 am infireatted ts as- 
quaint you, Sir, that they have already expreſed their /enti« 
ments wpon bills, not effentially different ſrem thoſe ache, in 


- 


a publication of the 22d of Aprit lf. * 


« Be aſſuned, Sir, when the King of Great-Britain ſhall 
be ſeriouſly diſpoſed to put an end to the unprovehed and 
cruel war waged againſt theſe UnitedStater, Congreſs will 
readily attend to ſuch terms of peace a: may confift with 


the honvy of independent nations, the intereſ of their con». 


flitueats,and the facred regard they mean to pay is treaties, 
| I have the honor to be, Lir, = 
Your moſt obedient and moſt bumble ſervaat, 
* __ HENRY LAURENS, 
Preſident of Congreſs” 
His Excellency | I 


Sir Henry Clinton, K B. Philad. | 


* 
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Tan Abbe having brought his work to the period 
when the treaty of alliance between France ard the Uni- 
=_ States commenced, proceeds to make ſome remarks 
＋ eon. 


_« [x ſhort,” ſays he, „ philoſophy. whoſe fitſt ſenti- 
© ment is the defire to ſee all governments juſt and all 
* people happy, in caſting her eyes upon this alliance of 
% a monarchy, with a people who are defending their 


« liberty, ir curious to know its motive She ſees at once, 


les clearly, that the happineſs of mankind has no part in 
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Wurz train cf thinking or of temper the Abbe 
tight be in, when he penned thi: expreſſion; matters not. 
They will neither qualify the ſentiment, nor add to its 
deſect. If right, it needs no apology ; if wrong, it me- 
rits no . 

— and may be examined without regard to the 
author. 


Ir ſeems to be a defect, connected with ingenuity, that 
it often employs itſelf more in matters of curioſi y, than 
uſefulneſs. Man muſt be the privy counſellor of fate, or 
ſomething is not right. He muſt know the ſprings, the 
Why and wherefores of every thing, or he fits down un- 
ſatisfied. Whether this be a crime, or only = caprice of- 
hrmanity, I am not enquiring into. I ſhall take the 
paſſage as I find it; and place my objeRions again it, 


Ix is not ſo properly the motives which produced the. 
alliance, as the . con/eguences which are to be produced, 


From it, that mark out the field of philoſophical reflection. 
In the one we only penetrate into the barren cave of ſe- 
crecy, where little can be known, and every thing may be 
miſconceived ; in the other, the mind is preſented with 
a wide extended proſpe@ of vegetative gocd, and ſecs a 
thcuſand blcflings buddiag into exiftenge. 


Bor the expreſſion, even withia the compaſs of the 


Abbe's meaniog, ſets out with an error, becavſe it is 


made 


It is ſent into the world as an opinion of 


r 


E 


made to declare tnat which no man has authority to de- 
clare. Who can ſay that the happineſs of mankind made 
no part of the motives which produced the alliance ? To 
be able to declare this, a man muſt be poſſeſſ: d of the 
mind of all the parties concerned, and kaow that their 
matives were ſomething elſe, 


I proportion as the independence of America became 
contemplated and underſtood, the local advantages of it 
to th: immediate actors, and the numerous benefits it 
romiſed to mankind, appeared to be every day encrea- 
g; and we ſaw not a temporary good for the preſent 
race only, but a continued good to all poſterity ; theſe 
motiy-s, therefore, added to thoſe which preceeded them, 
became the motives on the part of America, which led 
her to propoſe and agree to the treaty of alliance, as the 
beft ef Gul method of extending and ſecuring happi- 
neſs ; and therefore with reſpeQ tous, the Abbe is wrong. 


Francs, on the other hand, was fituated very differ- 
ently to America. She was not ated upon by neceſſity 
to ſeck a friend, and therefore her motive in becoming 
one, has the flrongeſi evidence of being good, and that 
which is ſo, muſt have ſome happineſs for its object. With 
regard to herſelf, ſhe ſaw a train of conveniences worthy 
her attention. By leſſzning the power of an enemy, 
whom, at the ſame time, ſhe ſought neither to defiroy nor 
diſtreſe, ſhe gained an advantage without doing an evil, 
god created to herſelf a new friend by affociating with a 
country in misfortune. The ſprings of thought that led 
to actions of this kind, however political they may be, are 
nevertheleſs naturally beneficient ; for in all cauſes, good 
or bad, it is nec ſſiry there ſhould h: a fitneſs in the mind 
to enable it to a& in character with the obi: &: There- 
fore as a bad cauſe cannot be proſecuted with a good mo- 
tive, ſo neither can a good cauſe be long ſupported by a 
bad one, and as no man acts without a motive, therefore 
in the preſent inflanee, as they cannot be bad they muſt. 
be ad mitted tobe good. But the Abbe ſets out upon ſuc 
an extended ſcale, that he overlocks the degrees by whi 
it is meaſured, and rej:&s the beginning . , becauſe 
the end comes not at once. """ 


* 
tr h true that bad motives may in ſome degree be 
brought to ſupport a good cauſe or proſecute a good ob- 
jeQ; dut it never conticues long, which is not the caſe 
with France; for either the object will reform the mind, 


or the mind corrupt the object, or elſe not being able, ei- 
ther way, to get iato uniſon, they will ſeparate in diſguſt : 


And this natural, though unperceived progreſs of sfſocia- 


tion or contention between the mind and the object, is the 
ſectet cauſe of fidelity or defe&ion, Every obje& a man 

urfaes, is, for the time, a kind of mificeſs to his mind: 
f both are good or bad, the union is natural; but if they 
are in reverſe, and neither can ſeduce nor yet reform the 
other, the oppoſition grows into diſlike and a ſeparation' 
{cl Iss. | a da Ss % : 


Wann the cauſe of America firk made her appezrarte 


on the ſtage of the uoiverſe, there were many, who, in 
the Rile of adventorers and fortune hunters, were dang- 


ling in her train, and making their court to her with every 
pr effion of honor and attachment, They were loud 
n her praiſe and ollentations in her ſervice. Every place 
echoed with their ardor or their anger, and they ſeemed 
Uke men in love. Bot, alas, they were forttite buntery.” 
Their expectations were excited, but their minds were 
noſwpreſſed ; and finding ker not to their purpoſe, nor 
themſelves reformed by her influence, they eeaſed their 


alt, and in ſome inſtances deſerted and betrayed ber. 


Te were others, who at fickt beheld her with in# 
diEcrevce, and unacquainted with her character were can? 
You of her company. They treated her as one, who/ 
under the fair name of liberty, might copceal the hideous 
Mare of anarchy, or the gloowy monſter of tyranny. 
hey knew not what ſhe was, If fair, ſhe was fair in! 
deed. But Riill fhe was ſuſpected, and though born as 
mong us appeared to be a firanger. 1 
- Accivexr with ſome, and curiofity with others, pro“ 
on a diftant acquaintance. They veniured to look at her. 
They felt au inelmation to ſpeak to her. One intimacy” 
led to another, till the ſuſpicion wore away and a charges 
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f 4i 7 
of Hneiment loſe gradually upon the mind; and hiving 
no ſelf-interel} to ferve, no paſſizn of diſh-no7 to gratify, 
they becamse-enamoored df her innocen ce, and unaltered 
by izſortuae or unidffamed by ſucceſs; ſhared with fide- 
7 


4 


lity ic the varieties of her fate. wht 


Tus declaration of the Abbe's, reſpediag motives, 
his led me uninteadedly ifito a train of metaphyſical rea · 


\5ging ; biit there Was go other avenue by which it cculd 


ſo properly be approathed. To, place preſumption a- 
g viii etlumnstide. aſſertion agaiaſt affertion, is a mods 


of oppoliriee, that has no effect; and therefore the more 
© 


Iiible method was to fhew, that the declaration does net 
correſpond with the natural progreſs of the mind and the. 
icflaence it. hes upon our conduct. I ſhall now quit this 


8 ® 


part and procegd to what I have before ſtated, namely, 


that it is to proper y the hotives which produced the 
alliagce, as tht con e to be produced from it, mat 
mark out the f Id ol 2 2 


phifaſbphleal reflection. 


4 


Ir is an obſervation I have already made in ſome former V4 


PÞblicatiop, that the citele of civilination, is yet, incom- 
plete. A mntuility of watits have farmed the individu- 


- 


ization has ſtopt. For it us eaſy. 


" 
= 


als of ex \codatey dere kigd of national faciety, and 


here the progreſs ot civi 


„ 


to ſee, that nations with regard'to each other, (gotwith - 


ſtanding the ideal civil law which every one explains as. 
it wies dim) are like individuals in u fais of nature. 


They are regulated by ne fixt priaciple, governed by. no 


compulſive law, and each does independently what it 
leaſes or whatit ... 


* 4 


Wart it poſlivle we codld baue kyain tbe wortd, when... 


3 
it 


in a ate of barhariſm, we might bare concluded that 


never could de breught isto the order we now ſee it. 
The ugtamed mind was then as hard, if nor barder, to 
work upon in it individual Rate, thay the national mind, 
is iq ics preſevt one.” Yet we have ſeen the accampliſh+ - 


22 the ons, by thea ſhould we doubt that of the - 
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Tannx is a greater fitneſs in mankind to extend and 
compleat the civilization, of nations with each other at 
this day, than there was to begin it with the uncont ected 


individuals at firſt; in the ſame manner that it is ſome-- 


what eafier ro put together the materials of a machine 
after they are formed, than it was to ferm them from ori- 
you. matter. The preſent condition ef the world dif- 


ering ſo exceedingly from what it formerly was, has gi - 


ven a new caft to the mind of man, more than what he 
appears to be ſenſible of. The want of the individual, 
which firfl produced the idea of ſociety, are now aug- 
wented into the wants of the nation, and he is obliged 


to ſeek from another country what before he ſought from 


the next perſon. 


| Latrens, the tongue of the world, have in foine mes- 
fure brought all mankind acquainted, and by an exten- 


fion of their uſes are every day promoting ſome new. 


friendſhip. Through them diftant natiens become capa- 
dle of converſation, and lofing by degrees the awkward - 
neſs of rangers, and the moroſeneſs of ſuſpicion, they 
learn to know and underfiand each other. Science, the 
partiſan of no country, but the beneficient patrotieſs of 


all, has liberally opened a temple where all may meet. 
Her influence on the mind, like the ſin en the chilled 
earth, has long been preparing it for — 7 cultivation _ 


and further improvement. The philoſopher of one coun- 
try ſees not an enemy in the philoſopher of another: 


He takes his ſeat in the temple of ſcience and aſks not 


| Tas wis not the condition of the barbarian borld. 


Then the wants of man were few, * the objecte within 


his reach. While be could acquire theſe, be lived in a 
Rate of individual independence, the conſequence of which 
. was, there were at many nations as perſons, each contend - 
Ing with the other, to ſecure ſomething which be had, or 
to obtain ſomething which he had not. The world had 


then no buſineſs to follow, no ftudies to exerciſe the mind. 


Their time was divided between floth and fatigue. Hunt. 
ing and war were their chief occupations ; fleep and food 
dheir principal enjoywents - & | Now 
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| "Now it is ofherwiſe. A change in the mode of life 
has made it neecſſzry to be buſy ; and man finds a thou- 
ſand things to do new which before he did not. Inftead 
of placing his ideas of greatneſs in the rude atchieve- 
meats of the ſavage, he fludies arts, ſcience, agriculture 
and commerce, the — the gentleman, the 
prong of ſociety, and the knowledge of the philoſs- 
P er. ö : ; 2 


Tust are many things which in themſelves are mos 
rally neither good nor bad, but they are productive of 
conſequences, which are firorgly marked with one or 
other of theſe - charafters. Thus coramerce, though in 
itſelf a moral nullity, bas had a conſiderable influence in 
tempering the human mind. It was the want of objecte 
in the anciefit world, which occaſioned in them fuch a 
rude and perpetual turn for war. Their time hong on 
their hands without the means of employment. The in- 
dolenc? they lived in afforded leiſure for miſchief, and 
being all idle at once, and equal in their eircumſtances, 
they were eaſily provoked or induced to action. 


Bur the iatroduQion of commerce furniſhed the world 
with objeQs, which, in their eftent, reach every man and 
ive him ſomething to think about and ſomething to do; 
y theſe his attention is mechanically driwn from the 
arſaits, which a Rate of indolence and an unemployed © 
ind accaſioned, and he trades with the ſame countries, 
which former ages, tempted by their produQions, and 
-— to purchaſe them, would have gone to war 
With. . * * Ih 


Tauts, as I have already obſerved, the condition of 
the world being materially changed by the influzncs of 
ſcience and commerce, it is put into à fitneſs not only to 
admit of, but ro deſire, an extenfion cf civilization. 
The principal and almoſt only remaining ebemy it now 
has to encounter, is prejudice”; for it is evidently the in- 
tereſt of mankind to agree aud make the beſt of life, The 
world has undergone its diviſions cf empire, the ſeveral 
boundaries of which are * and ſettled. The _ | 

3 | 
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of conqueripg countries like the Greeks and Romans dot? 
not now exiſt ; and experience has exploded the — 
of going to war for the 2 of preßt. Ip ſhart, the ob- 
j A for war are exceedidgly diminifhed, and there is gow 
left ſcarcely any thing ta quarrel about, but what ariſes 
trom at demon of l prejudice, and the conſe- 
42eat ſullenneſs and uatcIQablencls of the temper, = 
Tua is ſomething exceedingly eurious in the gen - 
Kitution and operation of pr-judice. It has the fiogular 
ability cf accommgdating itielf to all the poſhblz yarie+ 


tics ot the human mid. Some paſſioniſ and vices are 


by; thinly ſcatiered among, mankind, and fad oply here 
and there a fi nels of reception. But prejudice, like the 
ſpiden,.makss, every, Fhere his home. It Bas. neizher tafle 
nor c 11 of place, and all that it requires is room, 
There is fe argely a ſituatiun, except fe os water, in which. 
a (qider will nat live. So let the mind be as naked 6s he 
wills of an empty and forſaken tenement, gloomy as 4 
duageon, or argamented with the riche& abiliues. of think · 
ing, let it be hot, cold, dark or light, longly or inhabited. 
Rill prejudice, if undiflurbed, will fil it with cobwebe, 
and, live, like, the ſpider, where there ſeems nathing'to 
Jive on. If the one prepares her food hy. poiſoning. it to- 
h:r- palate and her uſe, the other does the ſame; and as: 
ſeveral of our paſſi ins are ſtcongly charaRered by the ani 
mal world, prejudice may be denominated the ſpider ot 
the miad. qo one e <6 tt6 £20 et”. 


Pau no two events ever united ſo intimately ard 
firceabiy to combat and expel prejudice, as the Revulu-: 
lion of America and the Alliance with France. Their 
cf. ds are felt, and their influesce already extends as well 
to the old world as the new. Our ſtile and manner ef 
t Waking have undergone a revolution, mare exraerdina- 
ry thau-the politica revolution of. the country, We fer : 
With other ezes.,; we bear; with other cats; and thick 
wich other thooghts, then thoſe. we gry uſed. - We 
can lock Hack on our own prejudices, as it they had been 


tue prejudiets of other people, We now ſee ad know 


they were, pr: judices and nothi2g e!ſe, and relieved — F 


<< a fat an” om . a. al waitc ac. FM Four 
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e ſhackles evjoy a freedom of mind, we felt not before. 
t was not all the argumert, however powerful, nar «I ihe 


. however elegant, that could have 8 
his change, ſo neceſſary to the extenticn of the mind, 
and the cordiality of the world, without the two circuaty 
Rances of the Revolu:ion and th Alliance. 


Has America dropt quietly from Britain, no material 
change: ig ſentiment, had taken place. The fame netions, 
prejudices, and conceits, would have Ir in bo 
countries, as governed them before, and Rill the faves of 


error and education, they would hare travelled on in the 


beaten track of vitlgar and habitual thiuking, But bro'x 
about by the means it bath been, both with regard to 
ourſelves, to Frarce, and to England, every corner of the 
mind is (wept, of its cobwebs, puiſon, and dull, and made 
r for the reception of generous happineſs. ; 


Psznars. there never was an Alliance on a broader ba- 
ſiz, than that between America and France, and the pro- 
greſs of it ia warth attending to, The countries had been 
enemies, not. pro ly of theraſelves, but through the me- 
diva of England . Fhey,origioally, had no quarcel with 
each other; nor any cauſe for.one, but what aroſe ir 
the. intereſt of England and her arming America lad 
France. At the lame time, the Americans at 4 diflance 
ſrom, and naacquainted with the world, and tutored in 
all the prejudices which governed thoſe who governed: 
them conceived, it. their duty to ac as they were taught. 
In doing this they expended their ſubſtance to make 
conqueſts, not for themſelves but for their maſlers, who 
ia return treated themias Haves. | | 


A Lone ſacce{lin of infolent ſ:verity, and the ſepara» 
tina finally occafi ned by the commencement of hoſtilities 


at Lexington, on th: 19th of April, 1775, naturelly pro- 


duced a he diſpeſi ion of thinking. As the mind eloſed 
i ſeif towards England. It opened iiſelf towards the world, 
and our prejudices like our oppreſſi nt undet went. though 


leſs obſerved, a mental *exxmination ; until we found 


former as incunſiſtent with reaſon and benevolence, as the 


latter were tepugnant to cur cis il and political rights. 
Wr 
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Wan ve were thus advancing by degrees into the 
wide field of extended humanity, the alliance with France 
was concluded. An alliance not formed for the meer 


purpoſe of a day, but on juſt and generous grounds, and 


with equal and mutual gdvantages; and the eaſy aff cti- 
onate manner in which The parties have fince communica- 
ted, has made it an alliance not of courts only but of 
countries. I here is now an union of mind as well as of 


intereſt ; and our hearts as well as our proſperity call = 
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on us to ſupport it, 


Tu people of England not having experienced thig 
change, had likewiſe no idea of it. They were hugging 
to their boſoms the ſame prejudices we were tramp wy 
beneath our feet; and they expeRed to keep a hold upo 

America, by that narrowneſs of thinking, which America 
diſdained. What they were proud of, we deſpiſed; and 
this is a principal cauſe why all their negociations, con- 
fructed on this ground, have failed. We are now really 
another people, and cannot again go back to ignorance 
and prejudice, The mind once NIV cannot a- 
gain become dark. There is ne bility, neither is 


knowing any thing it already knows; and therefore 


all attempts on the part of England, fitted to the former 


habit of America, and on the expedation of their apply- 


iog now, will be like perſuading a ſeeing man to be 
blind, and a ſenſible one to turn an idiot. The firk of 


which is unratural, and the other impcſhible. 


A, to the remark which the Abbe makes of the ore 
country being a monarchy and the other a republic, ir 


can have no eſſential meaning. Forms of government 
have nothing to do with treaties. The former are the 


internal police of the countries ſeverally; the latter, 


their external policy jointly : and fo long as each per- 
forms irs part, we have no more right or buſineſs to kaow 
how the ore or the other conduſts its domeſtic affairs, 
than wg/have to enquire into the private concerns of a 
A X E 


Ber 


there any term to expreſs the ſvppolition by, of the mind, 
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Bur bad the Abbe refleed for a moment, he would 
have ſten, that courts or the governing powers of all 
countries, be their forms what they may, are relatively 
republics with each other. It is the ficſt and true pria- 
ciple of alliancing: Antiquity may have given prece- 
dence, and power will naturally create importance, but 
their equal right is never diſputed. It may likewiſe be 
worthy of remarking, that a monarchial country can ſuf- 
fer nothing in its popular happineſs by allying with a re- 

ublicaa one; and republican governments have never 

en defiroyed by their external connections, but by ſome 
internal convulſion or contrivance. France has been in 
alliance with the republic of S wiſſ:rland for more than 
two hundred years, and Rill Swiſſerland retains her origi- 
nal form as entire az if ſhe had allied with a republic like 
herſelt ; therefore this remark of the Abbe goes to no- 
thing —Befides, it is beſt that mankind ſhould mix.“ 
There is ever ſomething to learn, either of manners or 
— : and it is by a free communication, without 
regard to domeſtic matters, that friendſhip is to be ex- 
tended, and prejudice defiroyed all over the world, 


' Bvr notwithianding the Abbe's high profeſſons in fa- 
vor of liberty, he appears ſometimes to forget himſelf, or 
. that his theory is rather the child of his fancy than of 
his judgment : For in almoſt the ſame inftant that he cen- 
ſures the alliance as not originally or ſufficiently calcula- 

ted for the happineſs of — — » be, by a figure of im - 
plication, accuſes Franee for having acted ſo generouſly 
and unreſervedly in concluding it. Why did they (ſays 
« he, meaning the Court of France) tie themſelves down 
«© by an inconſiderate treaty to conditions with the Con- 
« preſs, which they might themſelves have held in de- 
% pendence by ample and regular ſapplics.” 


Warn an author undertakes to treat of public happi- 
neſs, he ought to be certain that he does not miſtake paſ- 
fiog far right, ner imagination for principle. Principle, 
like truth, needs no contrivance. It will ever tell ics own 
tale, and tell it the ſame way. But where this is not 
the caſe, every page muſt be watched, recoll and 
Compared, like an ig gpated Rory, Le. 
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I Au furpriſed at this paſſage of the Abbe. It mern 
nothing or it meavs il! ; and in any cafe it fhews the 
great difference between ſpeculative and practical know- 
ledge. A treaty according to the Abbe's language would 
have neither duration nor affectien; it might have laſted 
to the end of the war, and then expired wick it. Bu þ 
France, by aRivg in a;ſiile ſuperior to the Rule politics o 
1 as effzdliſhed, a generous. fame and wn . 
the love of a country ſhe was before a Arat ger t6, Ihe 
dad to trear with a, people who thought as nature * 
them ; and, on her o part, ſhe wiſely ſaw, there Was 
no preſent advantage to be obtained by upequal terme, 
which could balatee the more laſting ones that might” 
£5w fram a Rind and generqus begiaving, 
cer into the ſecret” 


? 
© » 
* 

* 


Fon this part the Abbe pai 
tranfactions of. the two Cabinets of Verfdilles and Madri 
refpefting the independence of America; through which 
I mean, not ta follow him. It is a citcnmflance ſufficient- - 
Iy iriking withour being cammented on, that the * 
union of America with Britain produced a ph ,,ỹr, which 
in her hangs, was, becoming dapgerops- to. the world - 
And there iz no improbability ig ſuppoſing, chat had the 
latter known as much of the firength cf the former be- 
fore ſhe began the quarrel as, ſhe; hai kugwn fince, that 

- Inflead of attempting to reduce her to unconditional ſab. - 
miſfian, ſhe would haye propoſed. to. ber the conqueſt 
of Mexico. But from the countries ſeparately Spain. hay; 
nothing to apprehend; thovgh fram their ugion ſlie had 
more to'fear than avy other power in Puro e. 


Tun which 1 ſhall more particularly cox fit e mn 7 
ſelf to, is that wherein the Abbe takes an © ny Lf : 

- complimentiog the Britiſh Miniſtry with high encomiumes 
of admiration, on their rejeQing the offered mediation. of 


the eour of Madrid, in 1779. 


Ir mu be remembered that lyfore Spain joined Ftance 
in the war, ſhe undertook the office of | a mediator und 
mode propoſals to the Britiſh King ar Miniftty ſo ex- 
cegdingly farovrable to their wneref, that Wang head 
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aec-pted, would have become inconvenient; if not inad 
miſſible, to America. Theſe propoſals were neverthe- 
= rejected by the Britiſh cabinet; og which the Abbe 
; Js,— 


It is in ſuch a circumſtance us this; it is in — 
« time when noble pride elevates the ſoul ſuperior to a 
terror; when nothing is ſeen more dreadful than the 
© ſhame of receiving the law, and when there is no doubt 
* or heſitation which to chuſe, between ruin and diſho - 
*« nor; it is then, that the greatneſs of a nation is diſ- 
« played. I acknowledge however that men, aceuſtom- 
4% ed to judge of things by the eveat, call great and pe- 
© rilous reſolutions, heroiſm er madneſs,according to the 
« good or bad ſucceſs with which they have been attend - 
1% ed. If then, I ſhould be aſked, what is the name which 
* ſhall in years to come be given to the firmneſs, which 
© was in this moment exhibited by the Engliſh, I hill 
« anſwer that I do not kaow. But that whichit deſerves 
% Iknow, I know that the annals of the world-hold out 
*« to us but rarely, the auguſt and majeftic ſpectacle of a 
v* nation, which chuſes rath:r to renounce its duration 
+ than its glory.” 


Is this paragraph the conception is lofty and the ex- 
preſſion elegant; but the colouring is too high for tha 
original, and the likeaeſs fails through an exceſs of graces; 
To fit the powers of thinking and the turn of language 
to the ſubject, ſo az to bring out a clear concluſion that 
ſuall hit the point in queſtion and nothiag elſe, is the true 
criterion of writing, But the greater part of the Abbe's 
writings (if he will pardon me the remark) appear to me 
uncentral and burthenſome with variety. They repre · 
ſent a beautiful wilderneſs without paths; in which the 
eye is diverted by every thing, without being particular · 
Iy directed to any thing; and in which it is agreeable to 
be loſt, and difficult to find the way out. 


| — + [ efer any — 2 on the ſpirit and 

cqmpoſition of the above p e, 1 compare it with 

— — = In 
| E Tux 


* 
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Tus circumftance then does not deſerve the eneemi- 
um. The rejection was tot prompted by her fortitude 
bur her vanity. She did not view it 8s a cafe of defpair 
or even of extreme danger, and conſequently the deter- 
mination to renounce her duration rather than her glory, 
cannot apply te the condition of her aind. She had then 
high expectations of ' ſabjugating America, ard had no 
other naval force again her than France ; neither was 
ſliz certain that rejeQivg the mediation of Spain would 
combine that power withFravice: New mediations might 
ariſe more favorable than thoſe ſhe had refuſed. Bor it 
they ſhonld not, and Spain ſhould join, ſhe fill ſaw that 


it would odly bring out her naval force againRFrance and 


Spain, which was not wanted and could not be employed 
againſt America, and habits of thinking bad taught her to 
believe herſelf ſupericr to bo-. 


Bur in any caſe to which the copſequence might point, 
there was nothing to impreſs her with the idea of renogn- 
ciog her duration. It is not the policy of Europe to ſuf. 


fer the ex action of any power, but only to lop off or I 
1 


vent its dangerous enereaſe. She was likewiſe free 
ſituation from the internal and immediate horrors of in- 
vaſion ; was rclling in diſſipation and lookit g for con- 
queſts ; and tho” ſhe ſuffered nothing but the expence of 
war, fhe Rill had a greedy eye to magnificent reimburſe- 
"RS MCs bed . 4 5 


Bor if the Abbe is delighted with high and firiking 


ſingularities of character, he might, in America, have 
ſound ample field for encomium. Here was a _ 
who could not know what part the world would take for 


of againſt them; and who were venturing on an untried 


ſcherne,'in oppelition to a power, againſt which more for- 


midable nations had failed, They bad every t ing to 


learn but the principles which . them, and every 


thing to procure that was neceffary for their defence. 
They have at times ſeen themſelves es low as diftrefs 
could make them, without ſhowing the leaſt ſtagger in 


their fortitude; and been raifed again by the ol unen 


peſt:d events, without diſcovering an unmanly diſeompo - 
357 — 


ſure 


* 


* 


\ 
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fure of joy. To beſitate or to deſpair are conditions e- 
qually unknown inAmerica, Her mind was prepared for 
every thing; becauſe her original and final reſo!ution of 
ſucceeding or periſhing included all poſible circumſtances. 


Taz rejection of the Britifh propoſitions in the year 
1778, eircùhmſtanced as America was at that time, is a far 
Freater ip flanee of uuſhaken fortitude than the refuſal ot 
the Spaniſh mediation by the Court of London': And o- 
ther hiſtorians, bekdes the Abbe, ſtruek with the-vaſtneſs 
of her conduct therein, have, Jike hiaſelf, attributed it to 
2a cir vmkance, which was then ur known, the alliance 
with France. Their error he wi their idea of its great- 
neſs ; becanſe, in order to account for it, they have ſought 

cauſe ſuited to its magnitude, without knowiog that the. 
cauſe exiſted in the principles of the country.“ 


Bur this paſſionate encomium of the Abbe is deſ:rvcd- 
. Iy ſubje& to moral and philoſophical objeQions, It is the 

uſion of wild thinking, and hay a tendeney to prevent 
that humanity of refl. dion which the criminal conduct of 
Britain epjoins on her as a duty. —It is a laudanrum to 
courtly iniquity, —lt keeps in intoxicated ſleep the con., 
tierce of a nation; and more miſchief is e&:Qcd by 


G 2 wrapping 
* Extra& from © 4 ſhort review of the preſent reign” 


: ins England. 1885 
Page 45. in the New Annual Regiſter, for the yeer 1780. 
«HE Commiſſioners, who.in conſequence of Lord North's 
+ « conciliatory bill, auent over te America, to prepo/e 
« terms of peace to the colonies, were whally unſucce/sful. 
1 The. conceflons which formerly would have been received 
% with the ulmoſi gratitude, were reise with diſdain, 
« Now was the lime of American pride and haughtiineſs, 
« I is probable, however, that it was not pride and haugh- 
* tineſs alone that dictated the Reſelutions of Congreſs, but 
, difirufi of the ſincerity of the cffers „ Britain, à de- 
„ termination not to give up their independence, and, ABovs 
% ALL. THE ENLARG@EMESTS INTO WHICH THEY nA 
8% SNTEAED BY THEIR LATE TREATY WITH FRAXCS.” „ 


n 
yrapp'ng vp gullt in ſplendid excuſe, than by dire8ly p23 


troniaing it. i 
Batraix is now the only country which holds the 


world in difturbance and war; and inſtead of paying 
compliments to the exceſs of her crimes, the Abbe would 
lave appeared much more in charaQer,bad he put to her, 


or to her monarch, this ſerious queſtion— 


Ans there not miſeries enough in the world, too di- 


eult to be encountered and too pointed to be borne, with+ 
out fiudying to enlarge the lit and arming it with new 
deſtruction? Is life ſo very long, that it is neceſſary, nay 


even a duty, to ſhake the ſand and'haften out the peri 


of duration ? Is the path ſo elegantly ſmooth, ſo decked 
on every ſide and earpeted with ' joys, that wretchedneſd 
is wanted to enrich it au a foil ? Go aſk thine aching 
heart when ſorrow from a thouſand cauſes wound it, ga, 
aſk thy fickened ſelf when every medicine fails, whether 
, Nc 7. 


QuirTiNG my remarks on this head, I proceed to ano · 
ther, in which the Abbe has let looſe a vein of ill nature, 
and, what i» ill worſe, of i:juflce, 


Arrzs cavilling at the treaty, he goes on to character. 
ize the ſeveral parties combined in the war—* Is: it poſ-· 
fible,” ſays the Abbe, that a ſtrict union ſhould long 
©; ſablit among coufederates of characters ſo oppc fite as 
„the bafty, light, diſtainful Frenchman, the jealous, 
« havghty, ſly, flow, circumſpeQive Spaniard, and the 
American, who is ſecretly ſaatching looks at the mo- 


** ther country, and would rej ice, were they compatible 


with his independence, at the diſaſters of his allies,” 


To draw fooliſh portraits of each other, is a mode of 


attack and repriſal, whieh the greater part of mankind 


are fond of indulging. The. ſerious philoſopher ſhould 
be above it, more eſpecially in caſes from which no poſſi. 


ble good can ariſe, and miſchief may, and where no re- 


ceived provocation can palliate the offence. —The — / 


is 
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right have invented a difference of charader for every 
country in the world; and they in return might find o- 
thers far him, till in the war of wit all real character is 
loft. The pleafantry' of one nation or the gravity of 
another may, by alittle penciling, be diſtorted into whim - 
ical features, and the paiater become as much laugh» 


ed at as the painting. | 


Bor why did not the Abbe look a little deeper and 
bring forth the excellencies of the ſeveral parties, Why 
did he not dwell with pleaſure on that greatneſs of cha- 
racter, that ſuperiority of heart, which has marked the 
couduct of France in ber conqueſts, and which has forced 


an acknowledgment even-from Britain. 


Taz is one line at leaſt (and many others might 
be diſcovered) in which the contederates unite, which is, 
that of a rival crainence in their treatment of their ene - 
mies Spain, in her conqueſt of Minorca and the Baha- 
ma iſli2ds confirms this remark. America has been in- 
variably in her leoity from the —— — the war, not- 
withſtanding the high proyocations the has experienced. 
It is England only who has been inſolent and cruel, 


Bur why muſt America be charged with a crime un- 
deſerved by her conduct, more ſe by her principles, and 
which, if a fact, would be fatal te her honor, I mean' 
that of want of attachment to her allies, or rejoicing in 

teir difafters She, it is true, has been aſſiduous in ſhe w- 

ng to the world that ſhe was not the agtreſſor towards / 
Exeland, that the quarrel was not of her ſeeking, or, at 
that time, even of her wiſhing. But to draw inferences 
from her candor, and even from her juſtification, to tab - 
her character by, and I ſee nothing elſe from which 
can be ſuppoſed to be drawn, is uukind and ucjuſt, 


Dots her rejection of the Britiſh propoſitions in 1778, 
before the kue w of any alliance with France, correſpond © 
wiih the Abbe's deſcription of her mind? Does a fingle | 

ſtance of her conduct ſince that time juſtify ir But 

here is @ fill better evidence to apply to, which is, * 
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of all the mails, which at different times have been way, 
laid on the road, in divers parts of America, and taken 
and carried into New York, and from which the moi fe; 
eret and confidential private letters, as well as theſe from 
authority, have been publiſhed, not one of them, I repeat 
2 a ſingle one of them, gives countenance to ſuch a 
| ge. : 


Tuts is not a country where men are under govern- 
ment reſtraint in ſpeaking ; and if there is any kind of 
refiraint, it ariſes from a fear of popular reſentment. 
Now, if nothing in her private” or public correſpondence, 
fayours ſuch a ſuggeſtion, and if the general diſpofition, 
of the country is ſuch as to make it unſafe for a ta 
fhew an appearance of joy at any diſaſter to her — 
what grounds, I aſk, can the accuſation land. What 
company tbe Abbe may have kept in France, we cannot. 
know; but this we know, that the account he gives does 
net apply to America. oo | 


Hay the Abbe been in America at the time the news 
arrived of the diſaſter of the fleet under Count de Graſſe, 
in the Weſt Indies, he would have ſeen his viſt miſtake 
Neither do I remember any inflance, except the loſs of 
Charlefiown, in which the public mind ſuFered more fe- 
vere and pungent concern, or underwent more agitations 
.of hope and apprehenſion as to the truth or faithood of 
the report, Had the loſs been all our own it could not 
have had a deeper effect, yet it was net one of theſe caſes | 
which reached to the ingependence of America, 


In the geographical account which the Abbe gives of 
the Thirteen States, he is ſo exceedingly erroneous, that 
to attempt a particular refutation, would exceed the li- 
mits I have preſcribed to myſelf. And as it is a matter 
neither political, hiſtorical, nor ſentimental, and which 
can always be cuntradicted by the extent and natural cir- 
cymſtances of the country, 1 ſhall paſs it over; with this 
additional remark, that I gever yet ſaw an European de . 
ſcription of America that was true, neither can any per - 
fon gain a juſt idea of it, but by coming to it, 


Teover . 
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" Tnoven I have already extended this letter beyond 
what I at firſt propoſed, I am, nevertheleſs, obliged to 
omit many obſervations I originally deſigned to have 
made. I wiſhthere had been no oecafion for making any. 
But the wrong ideas which the Abbe's work had a ten- 
dency to excite, and the prejudicial impreſſions they might 
make, muſt be an apology for my remarks, and the free- 
dom with which they are done. 


Tosstavz the Abbe has made a ſort of epitome of a 
con fiderable part of the pamphlet Common Sen ſe, and in- 
troduced it in that form into his publication. But there 
are other places where the Abbe has borrowed freely 
from the ſame pamphlet without acknowledgiog it. Tha 
difference between ſociety and government, with which 
the pamphlet opens, is taken from it, and in ſome expreſs 
fions almoſt literally, into the Abbe's work as if ori 
nally his own ; and through the whole of the Abbe's re- 
marks on this head, the idea in CommonSenſe is fo cloſe- 
ly copied and purſued, that the difference is only in words, 
and in the arrangement of the thoughts, and not in the 
thoughts themſelves.* | 


: Ber 
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'® Common Stxss. 
% Some writeri have ſo 
zonſounded ſociety with go- 


rament, as to leave little 


or no diftindion between 
them ; whereas, they are 
not only different, but have 
different origins,” 


„ Fog lety ir produced by 
- our wants and governments 
by bur wickedneſs ; the for- 
mer promotes our happineſs 
po ſitively, by uniting our 7 
Jetions, the latter negative · 


ly,by reflraining our vicer. 


Az RayYnart. 
©« Care muff be taken not 
to confound together fociety 
with government. That they. 
may be hnown diflindly, 
their origin ſhould be con- 


fiaered.” 


« Society originates in 
the wants of men, govern-' 
ment in their vices, Society 
tends always to good ; ge- 
vernment ought always is 


tend ts the repreſing of eo) 


90 


Bur e it is time I ſhould eome to a conclufion of my 
letter, I ſhall forbear zl! further obſervation on theAbbe's 
| | | . ; work, 


* 


pied from the other. 


-  Counon Sau.. 


« [n order to gain a clear 


and ju idea of the dejign 


and end of government, let 
us ſuppoſe a ſmall number of- 


perſons, meeting in ſome ſe- 
gueflered part of the earth 
unconnetted with the refft ; 
they will then repreſent the 


peeling of any country,or of 


the word. In this ftate of 
natural liberty, ſociety will 
be our firſt thought. A thou- 
fand motives will excite 
them thereto, Theftrevgth 
of one man is ſo unequal to 
bis wants, and his mind fo 
wnfiited for perpetual ſoli- 
tude, that he is ſoon obliged 
to ſeek afiflance of another, 
who, in bir turn, requires. 
the ſame. Four or five u- 


aited would be able to raiſe 


« tolerable dwelling in the 
amidſt of A wilderneſs ; but 
one man might labour out 
the common period of life, 


| without accompliſhing any. 


thing ; when be had felltd 
bir timber, he could not re 


move it, nor ered it aſter it, 


was removed , 
the mean lin would urge 


hunger, in 


In the ſollowiog paragrophe there is no leſs like: e% in 
the language, bur the ideas in the 


one are evidently eo- 


Ant Rarnart. * 

1% Man, thrown, as it 
were, by chance upon the 
globe, ſurrounded by all the © 
evil; of nature. obliged con- 
tinually to deſend and pro- 
tel? bis life again the 
forms and tempeſls of the 
alr, againſt the inundations 
of water, againſt the fire of 
velcaneer, againfi the in- 
temperance of frigid and 
terrid zones, again the 
flerrility of the earth. which 
reſuſes him ailment; or its 
baneſul ſecundity, which 


males poiſon ſpring up be« 


neath. his feet ; in ſhort, 
againſt t. claws and teeth 
of ſavage beaſts who diſpute 
with bin his habitation and. 
hit prey, and, attacking bir 
perſon, ſeem reſalved to ren- 
der themſelves rulers of this 


* globe, of wiel be thinks 


bim/elf to be the naler - 
Mas, . in. this: flats, alone 
and abandoned to bimfelf, 
could. do nothing for bit 
preſervation. It was ne- 
cefſary, therefore, that be 
ſhould unite binſeif, and a. 
feciate 11h his like, in ore. 


1 b 
work;and take 2 conciſe view of the flate of public Baits; 
ſiace the time in which _ performance was publifhed. 

A 
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Common Sus. 
him from his work and eve- 
ry diff-rent want call him 
a different way. Diſeaſe, 
nay even misfortune, wou'd 
be death : for though sei- 
ther might be immediately, 
mortal, yet either of them 
evould difable him from 
living, and reduce bin to 
a State in which he might 
rather be ſaid to perith 
than to dit. — Thus ne- 
ceſity, like a gravitating 
power, would form our new- 
ty arrived emigrants into 
feciaty, the reciprocal bleſ- 
Sings of which would ſuper- 
cede and render the oblige+ 
tions of law & government 
— while they re- 
mained per ſrctiy juff to each 
other. But as nothing but 
heaven ii regnable to 
vice, it will unaveidably 
happen, that in proportion 
as they ſarmount . 
difficulties of emigration, 
*which bound them together 
in a common cauſe, they will 


begin to relax in their duty 
and attachment to each 0- 
tler. and thi: remifſneſs will 
point out the niceſffity of eſta- 
blifhing ſome form of ge- 
vernment to ſupply the deſcat 
of moral virtis.“ 


gut fing 
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As RavYvwar. * . 
der to bring together their 
firength and intelligence in 
common flock It is by this” 
union that he has triumph « 
ed over ſo many evil: that 
be has faſhioned this globe 
to bis w/e, refirained £ 11. 
vers, ſubjugated the ſears 
inſured his ſubſiſlence, con- 
gquered 4 part of the 41. 
mal; in obliging them to 
ſerve bim,and driven others 
far [rom his empire. to the 
depth of deſerts or of woods, 
where their number dini- 
niſhes from age te age What 
a man alone would not have 
been able to coffe men have. 
executed in concert ; and 
altegetber they preſervetheir 
work. Such is the origin, 
ſuch the advantages, and the, 
endof ſociety —Gevernment 
owes its birth to the nec:ſſi« 
ty of preventing and rep: {= 
ng the injuries which the 


aſſociated individuals had to 
fear frem one another. It 
is the centinal who watebers 
in order that the common 


labour: be not diffurbded."\ 


l 1 

A mind habited to actions of meannefs and irjuftice; 
eommi's them without refl. Gion, or with a very partial 
one; for on what other ground than this. can we account 
for the declaration of war againſt the Dutch, To gain 
an idea of the politics which aduated the Britiſh Minitiry 
to this meaſure, we mult enter into the opinion which jy 
they, aud the Engliſh in general, had formed of the tem- 
per of the Dutch nation ; and from thence infec what 
their expeRiaq of the conſequences would be. | 


| | | Could they have imagined that Holland would have 
= ſeriouſly made a common eauſe with France, Spain, and 

= Nay ba. op 

= America, the Britiſh Miniſtry would never have dared to 

x proveke them. It would have been a madneſs in polts 
tics to have done fo ; unleſs their views were to haſten on 
a period of ſuch emphaiic difireſs as ſhould juſtify the ' 
conceſhons which they ſaw they muſk one day or other 

make to the world, and for which they wanted an apolo- 
gy to themſelves. — There is a temper in ſome men which 
ſeeks a pretence for ſubmiſſion, Like a ſhip diſabled in ' 
action. and udfited to con inue it, it waits the approach of 
a ſtill larger one to ſtrike to, and feels relief at ihe oppor- 
tu dir. Whether this is greatneſs or littleneſs of miad, 

1 am not enquiring into. I ſhould ſuppoſe it to be the © 
latter, becauſe it proczeds from the want of knowing hoy. 
to bear misfortune in itz original ſtate, | 5 

Bur the ſubſequent conduct of the Britiſh cabinet has 
ſhexvn that this was bot their plan of politics, and conſe - 
quently their motives muſt be ſought for in another line, 


Tax tru hh is, that the Britich had formed a very hum - 

dle opinion „f the Dutch nation. They looked on them 
as a people who would ſubmit to any thing ; that they 
might icfult them as they liked, plunder them as they 
picaſed, and Riil the Dutch dared not to be provoked. 


Ir this be taken as the opinion of the Britiſh cabinet» 
tho meaſure is ezſily acegun ed for; 'bec-uſe it goes on 
the ſuopolirion, that when, by a declaration of hoſt lities, 
the had robbed be Du'ch of ſome m̃illiors ſterling (and 
to rb them was popnlar) they could make peace with them 
apain whinever they pleaſed and on almoſt any terms 
the Britiſh Minikry ſhould propoſe, And no ſooner * 
| Ns | the 


5 
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the plundering committed, than the accommodation was 
ſer on foot, and failed. | | 


Wurx once the mind loſes the ſenſe of its own dignt- 
y, it loſes, likewiſe, the ability of judging of it in ano» 
ier. And the American war has thrown Britain into 
fuch a variety of abſurd fituations, that arguing from ber- 
ſelf, ſhe ſees not in what conduct national dignity con - 
fits in other countries. From Holland ſhe expected du» 
— and ſubmiſſion, and this miſtake aroſe from her 
ving acted, in a number of inflances during the preſent 
war, the (ame character herſelf. 


To be allied to, or eonnefted with Britain, ſeems to 
be an unſaſe and impolitic ſituation. Holland and Ame- 
rica are inftances of the reality of this remark, Make 
hoſe countries the allies of France or Spain, and Britain 
will court them with civility, and treat them with re- 

& ; make them her own alli:s, and ſh: will inſult and 

under them. In the firſt caſe, ſh» feels ſome appre- 
kate at offending them, becauſe they have ſupport at 

and; in the latter, thoſe apprehenſioas do not exiſt. 
Such, however, has hitherto been her eondudt. ; 


Auers meaſure which has taken place fince the pub 
Ration of the Abbe's work, and likewiſe ſince the time of 
wy - _ this letter, is the change in the Britiſh 
miniſtry. What line the new cabinet will purſue reſpe&- 
ing America, is at this tice unknown; neither is it very 
material, gnleſs they are ſeriouſly diſpoſed to a general 
and honorable peace, | . 3 

Rxrzaras experience has ſhewu, not only the imprac- 
ticability of cor queriog America, but the Rill higher im- 
. of conquering her mind, or recalling ker back to 

r former condition of thinking. Siace the commence- 
ment of the war, which is now approaching to eight years, 
thouſands and tens of thouſands have advanced and are 
daily advancing into the firſt ſtage of mar hood, who know 
nothing of Britain but as a barbarous enemy, and to whom 
the independence ot Am: rica appears as much the natural 
and eftabliſhed government of the country, as that of. 
England does to an Engliſhman And on the other 
bang, thouſands of the aged, who had Britiſh ideas, have 


2 dropped 
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; d. and are daily dropping, from the Rage of buſi- 
n*{s and life. The natural progreſs of generation and 


decay operates every hour to the vantage cf Britain, 
Time and death, hard enemies to contend with, fight 
enftaatly agiioſt her intereſt ; and the bills cf mortality 
in every part of America, are the thermometers of her 
decline. | The children in the ſtreets are from their cradle 
bred to confiler her as their only foe. They bear of her 
cruelries ; of their fathers, uncles, and kipdred killed; 
they fee the remains of burat and deſtroyed houfes, and 
the common tradition of the ſchool they go to, tells them, 
theſe thirgs were done by the Bruiſh, ß. 


Tus are circumſtances which the mere Fng'iſh flate 
Politici.a, who confiders man only in a tate of manhood, 
| Hoes not attend to, He gets entzogled with parties co- 
eval or equ | with himſelf at home; and thinks not bow 
fact the citing generation in America is growing beyond 
his knowledge of them, or they of him. In a few years 
all -rfonal remembrance will be loft, and who is King or 
Miniſter in England, will be little known and ſcarcely 
euquired aſter. ä 

Tus new Britiſh adminiſtration is eomp>ſed of perſons 
who have ever been againſt the war, and who have con- 
Rani!y reprobated all the violent meaſures of the forwer 
one. They conſidered the American war as deſiructive 
to 'h:m'cives, and oppuſed it on that ground. But what 


ar theſe things to America? She has nothing to do with 


1 parties. 'The ins and the outs are vothing to 


r It is the whole country ſb: is at war with, or mul} 


be at peace with, 

Wen every Minifter in England a CH it wou'd 
now weigh litcle or nothing in the ſ-ale of American 
Politics, D-ath has preſerved. to the memory. of this 
fiateſmia tet ſame which be, by living. would have loft, 
His plans +94 opinions, towards the latter part of his 
lit-, w-ull h-yc been attended. with as many evil conſe- 
q ences, and as much reprobared here, as thoſe ct Lord 
Nerch; and. confidering him a wiſe man, they abound 
With iaconfideuces awyuating to abſurditics, 


— © 
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' Ir has apparently been the fault of many in the late 
- Minority, to ſuppoſe, that America would agree to certain 
terms with them, were they in place, which ſhe would 
not ever liſten io from the then Adminiſtration. This 
idea can anſwer no other purpoſe than to prolong the 
war ; and Britain may, at the expence of many more mil- 
lions, lears the fatality of ſuch miſtak:s, If the new mi- 


niſtry wiſely avoid this hopeleſs policy, they will prove 


themſelves better pilots, and wiſer men, than they are 
conceived to be; for it is every day expected to ſee-their 
bark ficike upon ſome hidden rock aud go to pieces. 
Bor there is a line in which they may be — A 
more brilliant opening needs not to preſent itſelf ; and it 
is ſuch a one, as rue magnanimity would improve, and 
kumanity rejoice in. 91 bg 
Arora reformation is wanted inEngland. She wants 
an expanded mind, —2n heart which embraces the uni- 


verſe. - laſfead of ſhutting herſelf up in an iſland, and 


f quarrelling with the world; ſhe would derive more lafting 


happineſs; and acquire more real riches, by generouſly 


mixing with it, and bravely ſaying, I am the enemy ot 

rone. It is not now a time for little contrivances or art- 
ful politics. The European world is too experienced to 
be impoſed upon, and America too wiſe to be duped, It 
muſt be ſomething new and mafferly that muſt ſucceed, 
The idea of ſeducing Amrrica from her independence, or 
corrupting her from her alliance, is a thought too little 
for a great mind, and impoſſible for any honeſt one, to 
attempt Whenever politics are applied todebauch man- 
kind from their integrity, aud diſſolve the virtues of hu- 
man nature, they b:come deteftable ; and to be a ſlateſ- 
man upon this plan, is to be a commiſſioned villain. He 


who aims at it, leaves a vacancy in his character, which 


may be filled up with the worſt cf epithets, 


Fs the diſ>ofitien of Eaglard ſhould be ſuch, as not to 


agree to a general and honors ble peace, and that the war 
muſt, at all even's, conmne looger, I cannot help wiſh- 


ing, that the allia ces which America has or may enter 


into, may become d- only ot j &s of the war. She wants 
an opportunity of ſh:wicg to ibs world, that 3 her 
. 427 £ > \ ner 
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honor as dear and ſacred as her independence, and that 


he will ia no ſituation forſake thoſe, whom no negrciari- 
ons could induce to forſake her, Peace to every refleQive 
mind, is a defirable obje& ; but that peace which is ac- 
eompanied with a ruined character, becomes a crime to 
the ſeducer, and a curſe upon the ſeduced, 

dif- 


Bor whert is the impoſilbility or even the 
eviry of England forming a friendſhip with France aud 
Spain, and making it a national virtue to renounce for 


ever thoſs prejudiced inveteracies it bas been her euſtom 


to cheriſh ; and which, while they ſerve to fink her with 
encreaſing enormity of debt, by involving her in fruit - 
leſs wars, become likewiſe the bane of ber repoſe, and 
the defiruftion of her manners. We had once the fetters 
that ſhe has now, but experience has ſhe wn vs the miſtake, 
and thinking juſily has ſet us right. | * 


Fux true idea of a great nation is that which extends | 


and promotes the principles of univerſal ſociety, Whoſe 
mind riſes above the atmoſpheres of local thoughts, and 
conſiders mankiad, of whatever nation or prof ſſi on they 
may be, as the work of one Creater. The rage for son- 
queſt bas had its faſhion, and its day, Why may not the 
amiable virtues. have the ſame ? The Alexanders and C'z- 
ſars of antiquity have left behind them their monuments 
of deſtruction, and are remembered with hatred; while 
theſe more exalted characters, who firſt taught ſociety and 
ſcience,are bleſt with the gratitude of every age & country, 
Of. more uſe. was en philoſopher, thongh a heathen, to the 
world, than all the heathen eonquerors that ever exiſted, 


8novLy the preſent revolution be diſtinguiſhed by o- 


pending a new ſyſtem of extended civilization, it will receive 


this is a ſudje@ to which the Abbe's powers are ſo emi- 
nently ſuited, I recommend it to his attention, with the 
affoction of a friend, and the ardor of a univerſal ciuzen. 


Jeeps 


from heaven the higheſt evidence of approbation ; and 2 


ee ith es et. II — 


* 
Dörr and... as oa. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


CY INCE clofing the foregoing letter, ſome intimations, 
8 reſpecting a geueral peace, have made their way to 

America. Oa what authority or foundation they 
ft ind, or how near or remote ſuch an event may be, are 


eircumſtat ces I am not inquiring into. But as the ſab- 


jec muſt ſooner or later become a matter of ſerious atten» 
tion, it may ot be improper, even at this early period, 
candidly to inveſtigate ſome points that are connected 
with it, or lead towards it. 


Tux independence of imerica is at this moment as firm- 


ly eftabliſh-d as that of any other country in a flate of war. 


It is not leng h of time, but power that gives ability, 
Nations at war know nothing of each other on the ſcore 
of antiquity, It is their preſent and immediate ſtrength, 
together with their conreRions, that muſt ſupport them,” 
Fo which we may add, that a right which originated to- 
day. is ay much a right, as if it had the ſanRion of « 
thouſand years ; and therefore the independence and' 
profent governments of America are in no more danger of 


ing ſubverted, becauſe they are modern, than that of 


England is ſecure, becauſe it is ancient. | 


Tat politics of Britain, ſo far as they reſpe&ed ' Atne- 
a, were originally conceived in idietiſm, and acted in 


miadneſs., There is not a Rep which bears the ſmalleſt. 


trace of rationality, In her management of the war, ſhs 
has laboured to be wretched, and ſtudied to be bated; 
ard in all her former propofitions for accommodation, 


ſhe bas diſcovered a total ignorance of mankind; and of 


thoſe natural and unalterable ſenſations by which they 
art ſo generally governed. How ſhe may conduct her- 
ſelf in the preſent or future buſineſs of negociating a peace 
is yet to be proved, 


Hz is a weak politician who doe: not underſtand human 
nature, and penetrate into the effect which meaſures of 
gorerament will have upon the mind. All the cmiſcarria- 
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pe! of Britain have ariſen frem-this defect. The former 
iniftry acted as if they ſuppoſed mankind to be without 
« mind ; and the preſent Miniftry, as if America was 
without a memory. The one muſt have ſuppoſed we were 
incapable of feeling ; and the other, that we could not 
remember irjurics. | 


Taz is likewiſe another line in which politicians 
miſtake, which is that of not rightly calculating,or rather 
of mi: judgiog. the conſequence which any given circum- ' 
ſtance will produce. Nothing is more frequent az well in 
common as in political life, than to hear people complain, 
that ſuch or ſuch means produced an event directly con- 
trary to their intentions. But the fault lies ia their not 
judging rightly, what the event would be; for the means 

roduced only i:s proper and natural conſequence. 


Ir is very probable, that in a treaty for peace, Britain 
will contend for ſome poſt or other in North-America ; 

rhaps Canada or Halifax, or both : And I infer this 

em the known deficiency of her politics, which have e- 
ver yet made uſe of means, whoſe natural event was a- 
gainſt both her intereſt and her expeation. But the 
queſtion with her ought to be, whether it is worth ber 
while to hold them, and what will be the conſequence, 


Rxsrzerind Canada, one or other of the two follow- 
ing will take place, viz, If Canada ſhould people, it will 
revolt ; and if it do not people. it will not be worth the 
expence of holding. And the ſame may be ſaid of Hali- 
fax, and the country round it. But Canada never will 
people ; neither is there any cccafion for contrivances on 
one fide or the other, for nature alone will do the whole, 


Bairarx may put herſelf to great expenees in ſending. 
ſettlers to Canada; but the deſcendants of thoſe ſettlers 
will be Americans, as other deſcendants have been before 
them. They will look round ad ſee the neighbouring 
States ſovereign and free, reſpected abroad and trading at 
large with the world; and the natural love of liberty, the 
advantages of commerce, the bleſſings ct. W 
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and of a happier climate,and a richer ſoil, will draw them 
fouthward, and the effect will be that Britain will ſuſtain 
the expence, and Ame ica reap the advantage. 


Ons would think that the experience which Britain has 
had of America, would entirely ſicken her of all thoughts 
of continental colonization ; and any part which ſhe. 
might retain, will only dome to her a. field of jealquſy 
—— thorns, of debate and contention, for ever flruggling 
for privileges, and meditating revolt. She may form new. 
ſettlements, but they will be for us; they. will become 
part of the United States of America; and that agaigft 


all her contrivances to prevent it, or without any endea- | 


vours of cours to promote it. la the firſt place ſhe eau - 
not draw from them a revenue, uatil they are able to 


pay one, and when they are fo, they will be aboye ſubjec- 


tion, Men ſoon become attached to the ſoil they liys 
upon, and incorporated with the proſperity of the place ; 
and it fignifies but little what opinions they come over. 
with, for time, intereſt, and new connections will render 
them obſolete, and the next generation know nothing of 


Warn Britain truly wiſe, . ſhe won'd lay hold of the 
| preſent opportugity to diſeatang!e lierſelf from all conti- 
nental embarraſſments in North- America, and that not ons 
ly to avoid future broils and troubles, but to ſave expen« 
ces, For to ſpeak explicitly on the matter, I would not, 
were I an European power, have Canada, under the con- 
ditions that Britain wuſt retain it, could it be given to 
me. It is one of thoſe Find of dominions that is. and 
ever will be, a conſtant charge upon any foreiga holder. 


As to Halifax, it will become uſeleſs to England after 
the preſent war, and the loſs of the United States. A 
harbour,.when the dominion is gone, for the purpoſe of 
which only it was wanted, can be attended only with ex- 
22 There are, I doubt not, thouſands of people in 

ogland, who ſuppoſe, that thoſe places are a profit to 
the. nation, whereas. they are directly the contrary and 
inkead of producing any * — part of 


—— 
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ehe revenue of England is annually drawn off, to ſupport 
the expence of holding them. . 


„Sunk ra is another inflance of national ill policy, 
A poſt which in time of peace is not wanted, and in ti 
df war is of no uſe, muſt at all times be uſeleſs, Indes 
of affording otection to a nayy, it requires the aid of one 
to maintain it, And to ſuppoſe that Gibraltar commands 
the Mediterranean, or the paſs into it, or the trade of it, 
Is to ſuppoſe a detected falſkdod ; becauſe though Britain 
bolds the poſt. ſhe has loſ the other three, and every be- 
neſit the expected from it. And to ſay that all this bap- 
pens becauſe it js belicged by land and water, is to fay 
pothing, for this will always be the caſe in time of war, 
while France and Spaia keep up ſuperior flzets, and Bri - 
tain holds the place.—80 that, though as an impenetra · 
ble ipacceflible rock it may be held by the one, it is al- 
ways in the power of the other to render it uſcleſs and 
exec flively chargeable. 


I s#01vLd ſuppoſe that one bf the principal objects of 
pain in beſieging it, is to ſhew to Britain, that though 
e may not take it, ſhe can command it, that is, ſhe can 
ſhut it up, and prevent its being uſed as a harbour, tho' 
hot a garriſon. — But the ſhort way to reduce Gibraltar, 
is, to attack the Britiſh fleet ; for Gibraltar is as depen- 
dent on a fil:et for ſo , 23 n bird is on its wing for 
food, and when w there it ftarven, © 


Fut is anothet circumfiance which the people of 
 Eogiand have not only not attended to, but ſeem to be 
utterly ignorant of, and that is, the difference between 
permanent power, and accidental power, conkdered in a 
national ſenſe, n gebe | 


By permanent power, I mean, a natural inherent and 
erpetual ability in a nation, which though always in 
ing, may not be always in action, or not always advan · 
tageouſly direQed ; and by accidental power, I menn, a 
fortunate or accidental diſpoſition or exerciſe of national 
Rrength, ia whole or in part, * 
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Tanz undoubtedly was a time when any one Evro- 


nation, with only eight or ten fhips of war, equal to 


the preſent ſhips of the line, could have carried terror t5 
all others, who had not began to build a navy, however 
eat their natural ability might be for that purpoſe : Bat 
his can be conſidered only as accidental, and not 2s a 
Rand to compare permanent power by, and could laſt no. 
longer than until thoſe powers built as many or more ſhips 
han the former. After this a —_ fleet was neceſſary 
= 0 to be ſaperior ; and a füll larger would _ 
uperſede it. And thus mankind have gone on building 
this reduces it to an original queſtion, which is: Which 
ower can build and man the largeſt number of ſbips ? 
he natural anſwer to which is, That power which has 
the largeſt revenue and the greateſt number cf inbabj- 
tants, provided its fituation of coaſt afords ſufficient con- 
veniencies, | V 
Fa auen being a nation on the continent of Europe, 
and Britain an land in its neighbourhood, each of them 
derived different ide:s from their different ſituations The 
inhabitants of Britain could earry on no foreign trade, 
nor ſtir from the ſpot they dwelt upon, without the aib3- 
ance? of ſhipping ; but this was not the caſe withFrance. 
The idea — LN of a navy did not arife to France 
from the ſame original and immediate neceſſity which, 
uced it to Kngland. But the queſtion is, that when 
th of them turn their attention, and employ their reve+ 
nues the ſame way, which can be ſuperior? 


Tas annualrevenu: of France is nearly double that. 
of England, and her number cf inhabitants more than 
twice 28 many. Each of them has the ſame length of 
coaſt on the channel, beſides which, France has ſeveral, 
hundred miles extent on the bay of Biſcay, and an open- 
ing on the Mediterranean : And every day proves that 
practice and exerciſe wake ſailors as well az ſoldiers ia one 


country as well as another, 


Is then Britain can _— an hundred ſhips cf — 
a” 8 


fleet upon fleet, as occaſion or ſitu tion diftated. Ana” 
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line, France can 24 well ſupport an hundred and fit 
becauſe her revenues aud her population are as equal 
the one, as thoſe of England are to the other. Aad the 
only reaſon why ſhe has not done it, is b:cauſe ſhe bas 
not till very lately attended to it. But when ſhe ſees, as 
ſhe now ſees, that a navy is the firſt engine of power, the 
can eaſily accompliſh it. 1 


ExcLaxn very falſely, and ruinoufly for herſelf, iofer, 
that becauſe fh: had the advantage ol France, while 
France bad the ſmaller navy, that for that reaſon it is al- 
ways to be ſy, Whereas it may be clearly ſeen, that the 
firergth cf France his never yet been tried on a navy, 
und that ſhe is able to be as ſuperior to Eogland in the 
extent of a navy, as ſhe is in the extent of her revenues and 
Her population. And England may lament the day, when, 
by her inſolenee and ivjuflice, ſhe provoked in France a 
maritime diſpcſi ion. - 4 ; 


Ir is in the power of the combined fl:ets to conquer, 
every iſland in the Weſt Indies, and reduce all the Britiſh 
navy in thoſe places. - For were France and Spain to ſend 
their whole naval force in Europe to thoſe iflinds, it 
would not be in the power of Britain to follow them with 
an equal force. She would Rill be twenty, or thirty ſhips 
Haf:rior, were the to ſend every veſſel ſhe had, and in the - 
mean time all the forcign trade of England would lay 


- 


expoſed to the Dutch, -. 


' Ir is a maxim, which, I am perſuaded, will ever hold 
good, and more eſpecially ia naval operations, that 3 
great power ought nev:r to move in detachments, if it 
can poſſibly be avoided. But to go with its whole force 
to ſome important obj:&, the reduction of which ſhall 
have a deciſive eff. vpon the war. Had the whole of 
the French and Spanich flerts in Europe come laſt ſpring 
tothe Wefſt-Indicy, every iſland had been their own, Rod- 
rey their priſoner, and bir fl: et their pr in:. From the 
Uaited States the combined fl:ets can be ſupplied with 
gs without the nececflity. of drawing them from 

urope, which is uot the cafe with Epgland. 
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Aceidiur has thrown ſome advantages in the way of 
England, which, from the inferiority f her navy, ſhe 
had not a right to expect. For th-ugb ſhe has been obli- 
| Fed to fly before the combined fl es, yet Redney has 
Twice had the fortune to tall in with detached ſquadrons, 
to which he was ſuperior in numbers: The firſt off Cape 
St Vincent, where he had nearly two to one, and the 
other in the Well Indies, where he had a majority of fix 
ſkips, ViRories of this kind almoſt produce themſelves, 
They are won without honor, and ſuffered without dif» 
grace: And are aſcribable te the chance of meeting not 
to the ſuperiority of fighting. For the ſame Admiral; 
under whom they were obtained, was unable, in three 
former engagements, to make the leaſt impreſſion on a 
f-et eonſiting of an equal number of ſhips with bis own, 
and compounded for the events by deelining the actions.“ 


To conclude, if it may be ſaid that Britain hat nume- 
rous enemies, it likewiſe proves that ſhe has given numes 
rous oF-nc:s. Inſolence is ſure to provoke hatred, whe- 
ther in a nation or an individual. The want of manners 
in the Britiſh Court may be ſeen even in its birth days and 
new-years Odes, which are calculated to infatuate the 
vulgar, and diſguſt the man of refinement : And her for- 
mer overbeariag-rudeneſs, and inſufferable injuſlice on the 
ſeat, have made every commercial nation her foe. Her 
fleets were employed as ep gines of prey; and acted on 
the ſurface of the deep the character which the ſhark does 
beneath it. — On the other hand, the Coobined Powers 
are taking a popular part, and will render their reputa- 
tion immortal, by eftabliſhing the perfect freedom of the 
ocean, te which all countries baye a right, and are inte- 
reſted in accomplifhing. The fea is the world's high- 
way; and he who arrogates a prerogative over it, tranſ- 
greſſes the right, and julily brings on hicſeif the chaitiſe- 
ment of nations. y * * 
| Pzzrars 
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® See the account 6 either Engliſh or French, of three 
ations in the Weſt Indiei, between Count de Cuieben 
and Admiral Redney, in 1780, 8 
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Prxnars it wight be of ſome ſervice to the future 
tranquility of mankind, were an article introduced into 
the next general peace, that no one nation ſhould, in time. 
of peace, exceed a certain number of ſhips of war. Some- 
thing of this kind ſeems neceſſary ; for according to the 
prefent faſhion, half the world will get upon the water, 
and there appears no end to the extent to which navies 


may be carried. Another reaſon is, that navies add no- 


thing to the manners or morals of a people. The ſ:queſ. 
tered life which attends the ſ:rvice, preyents the oppor- 
tunities of ſociety, and is too apt to occaſion a coarſcneſs 
of ideas and language, and that more in ſhips of war than 
in commercial employ ; becauſe in the latter they mix 
mote with the world, and are nearer related to it. I men- 
tion this temark as a general one; and not applied to any, 
one country more than to another, 


Bzrrain has now had the trial of above ſeven years, 
with an expence of nearly an hundred million pounds 
Rerliog ; and every month in which ſhe delays to conclude 
a peace, coſts her another million Rterling, over aud above 
der ordinary expences of government, which are a million 
more; ſo that her total mon, expence is two million 
pounds Rerlivg, which is equal to the whole yearly expence 
of America, all charges included, Judge then who is, 


beſt able to continue it, 


Sur his likewiſe many atonements fo make to an in- 
jured world. as well in ove quarter as another. And in- 
ſtead of purſuing that temper of arrogance, which ſerves 
only to fi:k her in the efteem, and entail on ker the dif- 
like, of all nations, ſhe would do well to reform her man- 
ners retrench her expences,live peaceably with her neigh- 
bours, and think of war no more. f 1 


| Philadelphia, Auguſi 21, 1782. 
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